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don, W.1. By A. BRENT-SMITH | 
When asked once what he would have liked | 

— to be if he had not been a musician, Liszt | 
ataieatthiene is said to have replied, ‘ The first diplomat in | 
red, to Mr Europe.’ Therein lies a frank acknowledgment 
of his vast ambition and an_ unconscious | 

ASTER, revelation of his spiritual shortcomings. Had | 
oe he forgotten, when he made his answer, that | 
ba ag throughout his life he had felt a desire for the | 
ere religious life, or did he feel, like so many 
Ecclesiastics of the past have felt, that the two 


careers are not mutually exclusive ? We cannot 
tell, but yet we do feel that his reply was strange, 
and somewhat unworthy. 

Many men, if faced by such a question, might 
have replied, ‘a diplomatist,’ but few, I think, 
would have specified that they wished to be| 
the ‘ first’ diplomat in Europe. How clearly 
Liszt’s reply indicates his own estimate of his | 
capabilities and worth! How accurately it| 
reveals the extent of his ambition—that 
ambition which had driven him to emulate the | 
miraculous performances of Paganini ; to eclipse 
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plainsong with prodigies of bravura the nimble and 
fastidiously delicate playing of Thalberg; to 
PIANO [ be in the realm of symphonic and sacred music 
ies Ee. what Wagner was in the realm of opera! 
— Such an ambition was wholly admirable, | 
PIANO § urging him to attain a standard of pianoforte 
} Ronsent. technique and to exploit a species of music 
phos which has had an immense influence upon all 
/ Soe music since his time. But his confession that 
or small he would have wished to be the first diplomat 
schanent, in Europe is, as I have said, an unconscious | 
s Two. revelation of a spiritual deficiency. Diplomacy 
peter is not quite the profession for a really great 
Hastings. artist; at least, it is difficult to believe that 
istered really great creative artists would have chosen 
wad dies such a profession. Goethe, if asked to choose 
rial, &c.  & an alternative profession, would probably have 
2 j chosen to be a painter; Michelangelo, a poet ; 
7, a Beethoven, a poet; Verdi, a dramatist. None 
lessons. of these, I feel sure, would have chosen diplo- 
| macy. The reason why a great artist would 
ng or not be a diplomat is that a man with a strong 
Victoria personal point of view cannot help running 
are contrary to the opinions and occasionally the 
- and goodwill of those around him, whereas a 
sie) to diplomat is successful in that he proves himself 
- = master of himself and his own feelings in each 
FOR and every trying situation. It is only too true 
Tl Road. . that Liszt was endowed with these qualities of 
. perfect self-possession and adaptability; that 
TER- he had, as his own promptings suggested, a real 
—— capacity for diplomacy. 
B 





These qualities we may attribute to his 
precocity, and to the fact that from childhood 
he had been kept in the limelight, a training 
which tends to develop unusual self-possession. 
To be a prodigy is not necessarily injurious to 


|a man’s development, as the lives of such men 


as Mozart and Mendelssohn prove, but there is 
no doubt that public appearances do give a 
man (or a child) opportunities for developing 
studied attitudes and manners from which the 
child, unspotted from the world, is free. 

We know that Liszt brought to his playing a 
deliberately leonine method of dominating his 
audience by his magnificence and hauteur ; 
that even when playing in his most inspired 
manner he was fully aware of the effect he was 
making upon his audience. Amy Fay, in her 


| fascinating book upon pianoforte-playing, says : 


‘ Anything so beautiful as he looks when he 
sits at the pianoforte I never saw. His 
personal magnetism is immense. He can 
make one cry all he chooses. When Liszt 
plays anything pathetic, it sounds as if he 
had been through everything, and opens all 
one’s wounds afresh. Liszt knows well 
the influence he has on people, for he always 
fixes his eyes on some one of us when he 
plays, and I believe he tries to wring our 
hearts. When he plays a passage, and goes 
pearling down the keyboard, he often looks 
over at me and smiles to see if I am appre- 
ciating it. But I doubt if he feels any 
particular emotion himself when he is piercing 
you through with his rendering. He is simply 
hearing every tone, knowing exactly what 
effect he wishes to produce and how to do it. 
In fact, he is practically two persons in one 

the listener and the performer. But what 
immense self-command that implies ! ’ 

If he was nervous (and we can take it for 
granted that a man of his intensely emotional 
nature was nervous), he was careful to impose 
his second and dominating character upon his 
nervous shrinking self. To be self-possessed 
and to have command of a second personality 
is not the character from which great spon- 
taneous work can grow. How different from 
Liszt’s complete armour of self-control was 
Chopin’s fear of crowds, or Schubert’s awkward- 


'ness, or Beethoven’s almost boorish behaviour ! 


Their shyness was the opposite of Liszt’s savoir 
faire. They had no control of their personality, 
consequently their conduct and their composi- 
tion were natural. Liszt, on the other hand, the 
perfect courtier, the self-confessed diplomat, was 
frequently in his conduct and his compositions 
artificial. Of course, Liszt had his own true 


self, and in his own character he wrote much 
that was sincere and personal, but unfortunately 
his acquired self, so calculating and urbane, was 
for ever at his elbow, urging him to indulge in 
courtly graces and gallantries. 

It was not so much that he was a hypocrite, 
but that he never, all through his life, quite 
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made up his mind whether to be a great saint 
or a great sinner. He nibbled at the idea of a 
religious life for many years, what time he was 
enjoying to the full the sweets of the secular 
world. Even when he fully embraced the re- 
ligious life and, dressed in all the sanctity of 
the monkish habit, was known as the Abbé 
Liszt, the famous virtuoso who had renounced 
the world, he was privileged to enjoy all that 
the world had to offer—success, wealth, and| 
marriage. In fact, his final renunciation of the | 
world by his adoption of the religious life gave | 
him all the pleasures of being known ds a saint 
with none of its actual inconveniences. His 





| 


But in his serious compositions the 
situation is entirely different. Here his char- 
acter spoils the result in two ways. First, there 
is his strange vacillation between the cloister 
and the theatre, which takes in music the form 
of a desire to achieve something noble combined 
with a desire to astonish (this, of course, refers 
chiefly to his pianoforte music). Secondly, there 
is his superb self-possession, which urged him 
to arrange his emotions and to translate them 
into higher powers, so that what he intended 
[to be eloquence proves to be bombast, and 
what should have been pathos is sloppiness. 
Let us examine these characteristics more 


he excelled. 


renunciation of the world (even in a greatly | closely. 


modified form) at the ripe age of sixty-eight, 


In spite of his protest against mere display, 


when he had secured all that Fame or the Flesh | he never really lost his love of astonishing, or 
could give, is comparable to his advice to young | proving his technical superiority to all comers. 
players, written at the death of Paganini, whom | Even in the days when no one was allowed to 


he had avowedly set himself to emulate : 


* Let ‘applaud his performances or to thank him for 


the artist of the future whole-heartedly give up| playing, it was not that he did not love admira- 
the egoistic and vain réle of which Paganini| tion, but that he desired a reception different 


was, we believe, a last and illustrious example. | from that accorded to all other players. 


When 


Let virtuosity be to him a means and not/on a few occasions he did appear in public as 


anend.’ Such advice coming from such a man, 
who never even in his serious compositions for 
for the pianoforte could altogether forgo the 
pleasure of showing what he could do with his 
fingers, reads like the advice to young men 
given by the aged Solomon to beware of the 
attractions of women. 

By the time that Liszt had reached the age 
of thirty-six he was, without question, the| 
greatest pianist in the world, and was known | 
as the composer of many brilliant pianoforte | 
pieces and transcriptions. But to be known as} 
the composer of pianoforte pieces, however 
successful, was not his whole ambition. The 
proud, eagle-faced man who had soared above 
Thalberg now sought still greater heights—to 
be to modern orchestral music what Beethoven 
had been to the symphony, or else to be to 
sacred music what Richard Wagner was to 
opera. So, with one eye upon the dim religious 
light of Rome and the other upon the more 
dazzling lights of the opera house, he set to 
work to realise that vast ambition. In spite of 
duties 


his multifarious as opera-producer, 
pianist, teacher, and writer, he found time to 
compose an immense amount of large instru- | 


mental and choral works—symphonic poems, 
concertos, masses, and oratorios. But somehow 
the Rhapsodies were still his most popular 
works, and the serious compositions remained, 
perhaps honoured, but certainly unsung. This 
state of things still continues, and the reproach 
is often levelled against concert-promoters that 
knowing well the immense popularity of Liszt's 
Rhapsodies, their neglect of his serious works | 
is due either to ignorance or cowardice. 
Actually the reproach is undeserved. The 
Rhapsodies do get many hearings, because in | 
them Liszt wrote the music which came naturally 
to him, and embellished it in the way in which | 





a pianist, his love of astonishing was still there, 
though it took the form of paying apparently 
no attention to his hands while transforming 
single scales into double octaves, thirds, &c., 


| gazing about the orchestra and admonishing the 


|roars and we 


players. This abnormal facility, which had for 


|years brought him incessant adulation, was, in 


spite of his occasional renunciations, too deeply 
ingrained in his character ever to be eradicated. 
Nearly all his pianoforte compositions, therefore, 
are diseased with the fatal blight of pianistic 
facility. Not even the Pianoforte Sonata escapes. 
True, there are pages in which every note is 
essential to the expression of its vigorous ideas, 


| but now and then we see the pianist shoving 


the composer off the pianoforte stool with a 
gesture of impatience. ‘I think,’ says Liszt the 


pianist, ‘I think we might turn this arpeggio 
into a cascade of double octaves. Of course, 


it ’s a tour de force, but it’s worth it. And this 
tune, it’s so nice and harmonic, let ’s squirt 
some arpeggios over it. Of course, very few 
will be able to play it, but ——’ and the pianist 
had his way. 

It was his misfortune, then, 
with too many aspirations. If he had been 
anxious throughout his life to be a great 
composer he would not have found time to 
develop his phenomenal technique, and _ his 
compositions would have been free from these 
tiresome excrescences. As it was, his pianistic 
technique proved rather difficult to control, 
being, as it were, a highly-horsepowered motor 
engine, itching for three-figure speeds, and 
consequently moving with difficulty through 
ordinary lanes and country villages. For a 
moment we travel at a reasonable speed and 
are able to enjoy the scenery, but—the engine 
have cadenza’d off at a hundred 
miles an hour, and our pleasure is quenched 
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with fear. The difficulty Liszt found in con- 
trolling his many ambitions is but another 


aspect of the saying, ‘ How hardly shall they | 


that have riches enter into the kingdom of God !’ 

The other quality in his character which 
stood in his light—his self-possessed arrange- 
ment of his emotions—is to be found in many of 
his themes and their settings. It must not be 
thought that Liszt did not feel deeply or truly. 
A man of such enormous vitality must indeed 
have had very realemotions. He had, however, 
when playing, so schooled himself to be both 
listener and performer, that even when drawing 
tears from the eyes of his audience he would 
be fixing some person (frequently a young lady 
of not inconspicuous charms) with a penetrating 
glance, as if to say, ‘ Is it not truly wonderful ? ’ 
That is, not only did he feel the emotion 
intensely, but was able simultaneously to 
analyse the ingredients of that emotion. When, 
therefore, he turned to composition this double 
self led him to exaggerations which a single- 
minded man would have escaped. When the 
ideas he wishes to express are bold, strange, or 
fantastic, his themes are frequently magnificently 
appropriate, but few of his melodies convey 
thoughts at once tender and strengthening. 
Too frequently they are built upon repeated 
notes which languish in feminine cadences, such 
as the ‘Liebestraum’ in A flat, and the 


quasi-second subject of the Pianoforte Sonata. | 


Throughout his works it will be found that his 
themes—that is, musical phrases chosen chiefly 
for their working possibilities—are far better 
than his melodies—that is, tunes chosen chiefly 
for their tenderness orcharm. In the Pianoforte 
Sonata the principal theme-group is, for all its 
bombast, very striking and full of possibilities 
magnificently realised; whereas the second 
theme, a variant of the first, is mawkish and 
self-pitying. In ‘Les Préludes’ the theme of 
the Allegro section (a strange anticipation of 
the first subject of Franck’s Symphony) is far 
superior to the other principal melody, which 
grows more and more like the Trio of Schubert’s 
C major Symphony each time it appears. In 
the Thirteenth Psalm the opening dramatic 
bars are most moving in their appeal, but the 
contrasting passage, ‘Look on me,’ with its 
luxurious chords, suggests the allurements of 
sirens rather than the expression of penitence. 
Not even the indication religioso can rob this 
melody of its atmosphere of satin cushions and 
magnolias. It is unnecessary to supply further 
instances of this difference in the quality of 
Liszt’s themes and melodies. Almost any of 
his large works will afford other instances of 
this unfortunate disparity of invention. 
(To be continued.) 


At the Harold Brooke Choir concert at Bishopsgate 
Institute, on May 8, at 8, the first performance will be 
given of a newchoral work by Arthur Bliss—a Pastoral, 
‘Lie strewn the white flocks.’ The programme will 
include also Act 1 of ‘Semele,’ part-songs by Elgar, &c. 


leisureliness with which they are issued is a 





DAWN OR DUSK? 7 
STRAVINSKY’S NEW BALLETS: ‘ APOLLO’ 
AND ‘ THE Farry’s Kiss’ 
By LEONID SABANEEV 


I admire Stravinsky—not for his music, but 
for his colossal vitality, his intense practicalness, 
his American characteristics. He is a man in 
whom there is a genuine ‘will to power,’ a 
musical Czsar or Napoleon. But were all the 
actions of those honoured men so much admired ? 
I think not, and nevertheless they are for ever 
surrounded with a halo. To Czsars everything 
is forgiven ; when they reach the throne their 
most trivial deeds are accepted as inspirations, 
and philosophers and historians, not to mention 
politicians, dwell for years on even their most 
dreamy utterances. 

Yet it is not given to everyone to be a Cesar. 
Nor is it so easy to become a Stravinsky, 
though I am beginning to think that many are 
far more musically gifted than he. There are 
persons who climb into history on all fours, and 
with such energy that no power can dislodge 
them. 

Stravinsky is now both the Cesar of music 
and its Napoleon. Every work of his is first 
of all commented upon, then it becomes the 
subject of enthusiasm, and afterwards of 
imitation. One is involuntarily reminded of 
the similar position of Meyerbeer in the musical 
world of the 1840's. And Stravinsky’s cautious, 
politic attitude towards the public resembles 
Meyerbeer’s. He despises it, and knows how to 
manage it, but in the long run he wisely and 
cleverly reckons with and humours it. He has 
a real statesman’'s head. 

He is everlastingly busy, this musical Ford. 
Always planning some new thing wherewith to 
interest this fickle world, which he really scorns, 
he ‘ feels’ the market to find out, not what the 
world wants, but whether he can make some- 
thing that it will begin to demand, something 
which he can persuade them is necessary and 
indispensable, and inspired with unusual genius. 
It should be noted that Stravinsky's fundamental 
quality—a matter of surprise to some critics 
consists in the protean nature of his style, its 
eternal variability, and this is the direct 
outcome of ‘ feeling’ the market. We are not 
living in the 18th or 19th centuries, when the 
alteration of tastes was a slow and stately 
process ; ours is an age of fashions that change 
weekly, of electric advertising signs, aeroplanes, 
and wireless. Styles, too, no longer last for years, 
and woe to the composer who does not vary : 
his productions wearisome, and his 
market is lost. 

And so Stravinsky has created two new 
compositions. His factory works steadily, but 
he is careful not to overload the market by an 
excessive output. He has to turn out a 
moderate, limited supply, since the majestic 


become 
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guarantee that everything is of the highest 
quality, that there is a hidden meaning to 
every note in these things. ‘ Apollo’ and ‘ The 
Fairy’s Kiss’ are the titles of his new ballets. 
(Stravinsky is faithful to the sphere which made 
him—the sphere of the ballet.) 

The first thing that strikes one when listening 
to and examining these compositions is the 
simplification all along the line. It seems as 
if the old magician who let loose on the poor 
musical world all the spirits of cacophony has 
now skilfully got them back into the magic 
bottles, and is delighted to find that his 
followers have not yet managed to do likewise ; 
with them as a background the old innovator 
stands out as an extraordinary and unexpected 
euphonist. It reminds me of the old story of 
the peasant who complained to the wise man of 
being cramped for room, and asked tor counsel. 
The sage advised him to bring the cow into the 
house, which consequently was more crowded 
still. The peasant renewed his complaints, and 
was told to bring in a couple of pigs, and the 
ass. Finally, the whole of the domestic animals 
were installed in the hovel. The peasant was 
desperate. Then the sage bade him turn them 
out gradually, first the ass, afterwards the pigs, 
and so When this was done the 
peasant heaved a sigh of relief—there seemed to 
be room enough and to spare. This legend has 
a very close application to Stravinsky ; he, too, 
had peopled the musical world with monsters 
and scorpions, and when he gradually began to 
turn them out and remove them the public joy 
knew no bounds. ‘Can this be Stravinsky ? 
It ’s so melodious, simple, clear. 

Moreover, it is of no consequence that, as 
music, it is still rather coarse and tedious, and 
that in general, but for the formidable Czsarean 
title of Stravinsky on the cover, music of this 
kind would attract no attention. Everyone is 
overjoyed that Stravinsky is returning from the 
land of cacophony to one in which there is a 
certain degree of musical euphony. 

But my joy is dimmed. It suddenly occurs 
to me that all this comes of old age—that 
Stravinsky’s musical digestion has been ruined 
by an excessive indulgence in musical pickles, 
and the doctors have put him on a strict 
‘ Apollonian’ diet ; he is bidden to become a 
vegetarian, to avoid meat and wine, and even 
salt; he must give up prohibited resolutions 
and chords, and be a good boy generally. 
Human nature is such that a return to simplicity 
is always regarded with suspicion, whether it be 
that of Count Tolstoi following the plough in a 
peasant’s blouse, or of Stravinsky struggling 
into the costumes of Mozart and Tchaikovsky, 
with the sharp angles of his 20th-century frame 
sticking out of the old-fashioned waistcoat. The 
sight ofa man setting out to rejuvenate himself is 
sad and painful, because it is a sign of decrepitude. 

This music has to be naive. 3ut do you 
mean to say that it is permissible to a Napoleon 


on. 





or a Cesar to become naive? Why, nobody 
would believe them. Napoleon dressed as an 
infant prodigy, with lace ruffles and bare little 
legs! It would be dreadful. It smacks of the 
operetta ‘La Belle Héléne’ and Menelaus. 
Some suggestion of this flashed across my mind 
at the sight of Stravinsky unexpectedly (and, 
I may add, to the horror of the poor Frenchmen, 
who hate Tchaikovsky) paying strange and 
general compliments to . . Tchaikovsky, 
adopting a pious attitude towards him, working 
up his themes, and, still more surprising, 
working them up as becomingly and smoothly 
as would any amiable academically-trained 
composer. It is all so even and well-propor- 
tioned, the auxiliary and passing-notes are 
grammatically placed: it is evident that the 
man has received some teaching in his time. 
The harmonies are simple; the melodies 
borrowed, it is true—are quite melodious, 
thanks to the successful intervention of Tchai- 
kovsky. In general, it is rather like the 
‘ Pot-pourri on Favourite Airs ’ which they used 
to write in the good old days. What sorcery 
is this? Stravinsky on a strict diet! Or 
becoming childish ! Or rejuvenating himself 
and touching up the wrinkles! In any case, 
one dreadful thought intrudes itself—old age, 
old age, and again old age. 

It is certainly not a young creation. In it 
there is nothing of the youthful passion of 
‘ Petrouchka,’ nor of the virile audacity of the 
‘ Rite of Spring,’ in which, despite the caco- 
phony, there is a certain elemental, barbaric, 
and attractive force. It may be said that Strav- 
insky has always been somewhat of a musical 
pyrotechnist (it was not without significance 
that he made his debut with ‘ Fireworks ’), but 
he is now quiet and subdued; the sorcerer 
has been transformed into an apothecary who 
dispenses digestive medicine, into a vegetarian 
on a strict diet. The Bolshevik, the Lenin and 
Trotsky of music, has become a peaceful rentier 
spending the rest of his days in a suburban 
villa. It is quite possible that this is a very 
good thing for many people, and if the Emperor 
Diocletian had begun to raise cucumbers earlier, 
a large number of the Christians tortured by 
him would have been glad ; I myself, as a man 
who, musically, is of a bourgeois turn of mind, 
rejoice to some extent at this change. I prefer 
Stravinsky on a diet, Stravinsky the bourgeois, 
to Stravinsky the Lenin and Trotsky of music ; 
better for him to live in a villa and issue peaceful 
restaurant menus instead of fiery proclamations, 
such as the Pianoforte Concerto. Heaven only 
knows what this music of ‘ Apollo’ is, but there 
is nothing ugly in it ; it is like the music in the 
cinema, which flows past the ear agreeably and 
unnoticed, making no impression on it, 

I have heard ‘ Apollo ’ and ‘ The Fairy’s Kiss ’ 
several times. Long ago I also heard the 
harmonious and organized chorus of enthusiasts 
who prepared opinion in advance. Why make 
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such preparations, when Stravinsky’s halo shines 
so brightly in the world that I myself am often 
hypnotised by it, though I try to escape? But 
this time the composer himself has been a great 
help. In ‘ Apollo’ I was astonished at the 
poverty of the musical invention, the meagreness 
of the thought. It has its good points—it is 
well put together, and the hand of an extremely 
skilful master is evident. He reminds me of a 
chef who, out of frogs’ legs or other ingredients 
of little edible value, concocts a menu which 
may be eaten, even with a certain amount of 
pleasure. But the quality of the musical 
material is poor and second-hand—it is music 
obtained from a very ancient stock of provisions, 
something like mammoth steaks or cave- 
rhinoceros cutlets. I have previously said that 
nothing remains of Stravinsky the innovator. 
This music would be acceptable to any pro- 
fessional conclave of the end of the 19th century. 
As we know, Stravinsky has for a long while 
been returning, either to Bach or to Glinka. 
He may be congratulated. He has now 
returned—not, however, to Bach or Glinka, but 
to the bosom of a senile academism, to the 
kingdom of dead and correct tonal sequences, 
to the world in which everything is vapid, lean, 
and sober. He, this cunning pyrotechnist, has 
always been temperate, but we (some of us) 
have not noticed behind the glitter of his 
fireworks the inner poverty of his psychic 
organization. Stravinsky is neither a Titan nor 
a man possessed, nor a prophet : he is a property 
master. And ‘ Petrouchka’ and ‘ The Rite of 
Spring’ are the ‘properties’ of a genius 
artificial volcanoes, quite harmless to the most 
estimable public. 

Sometimes it is impossible to deny to this 
music a special beauty ; it is constructed with 
sense and good taste. Now and again a 
belated cacophonous turn of a phrase creeps in 
—the result of the incomplete clearing of his 
musical digestive organs. In ‘ Apollo’ there 
are more of them, but in ‘ The Kiss’ they have 
disappeared—everything is smooth and slick 
ad nauseam, 

It is a strange idea to resuscitate with the 
‘senile kiss’ of the fairy in the form of our 
composer the living, simple, sincere, and truly 
eternal muse of Tchaikovsky! One feels that 
there is a lack of coherence in the statement of 
the question. Apparently it is Tchaikovsky's 
muse that has kissed the old man, and not the 
other way about; and with what an amazing 
result! The contrast with the tone of the 
composer's previous work is so great that these 
typically second-rate melodies of Tchaikovsky's, 
selected from his casual compositions, seem to 
have the freshness of genius. In the distribution 
of musical gifts amongst composers, Stravinsky 
seems to have been overlooked so far as melody 
is concerned. But the resourceful composer, as 
the genuine Lenin and Trotsky of music, found 
it in a trice—he requisitioned what he lacked 


from Tchaikovsky, and thereby transformed 
himself into a melodious, even a very melodious, 
musician. 


Some time agoa protest might have been raised 
against the requisitioning of another composer 's 
work in this way, but in our age of vague ideas 
concerning ownership in general and authors’ 
rights in particular, it is difficult to argue against 
it. A minimum of seventy-five per cent. of a 
musical composition is made up of melody, and 
in estimating the general impression produced 
by Stravinsky’s creation we must assign most 
of it to Tchaikovsky’s ‘kiss’ and a very 
insignificant proportion to the credit of the 
composer's personal merits. This, by the way, 
is the second instance of the expropriation by 
Stravinsky of the property of the bourgeoisie, 
the melodic millionaires, for the acquisition of 
whose wealth his (in a musical sense) pro- 
letarian soul thirsted. (A few years ago he 
requisitioned something of old Pergolesi’s, and 
had the noisy approvai of the whole musical 
world!) Speaking generally, I consider it 
splendid idea. In their time so many men have 
written good music ; why not help oneself to it, 
bring it up to date, and in general treat it as 
one’s own? Already two bright lads have 
constructed fox-trots out of Chopin’s works ; 
‘Pulcinella’ and ‘ The Fairy’s Kiss’ continue 
this maximalist line of action in the sphere of 
composition. If this principle may be applied 
to property as a whole, why not extend it to the 
musical wealth created by the composer? The 
latter must be plundered for the benefit of the 
poor and for the triumph of universal justice. 
In actual fact the contemporary composer 1s 
in urgent need of the ability towrite good music, 
and good melody in particular. In this respect 
he is utterly indigent. And, alongside, ‘ the 
despot feasts in his luxurious palace **s some 
Beethoven or Tchaikovsky sits like a dog in 
the manger on his melodic riches, and gives of 
them to nobody. 

Thus we are confronted with a new type of 
innovation—innovation by expropriation. I 
cannot blame Stravinsky for this. In the first 
place it is quite modern, and therefore must 
be good. Secondly, I see very clearly the 
‘revolutionary necessity’ for such a_ step. 
These expropriations, this recourse to the fairy’s 
kiss of- Pergolesi, of Tchaikovsky, are dictated 
simply by the instinct of self-preservation. A 
decaying talent, a talent which has lost its 
power of invention, is obliged to fall back on 
rejuvenating resources ; it compounds for itself 
a musical elixir vite. Somewhat on the lines of 
Dr. Voronov's method it tries to graft on itself 
the melodic glands which Nature has in general 
denied it (it is a sort of musical Graves’ disease, 
the result of an insufficiently developed musical 
thyroid gland). The part played here by 
Pergolesi and Tchaikovsky is merely that of the 
apes bred by Dr. Voronov for his experiments. 
To tell you the truth, when it comes to this kind 
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of musical rejuvenation I am not a great admirer | 
of Dr. Voronov, though if it is a matter of) 
life and death a more serious operation may | 
even be risked. But all this combined un-| 
doubtedly proves one thing—the ageing of the | 
creative power, a decline in the supply of fresh 
hormones and active juices, desiccation, senile 
sclerosis. It began long ago, but, dazzled by 
the brilliance of the previous pyrotechnical 
achievements, we hardly noticed it. After ‘ The 
Rite of Spring’ it became perceptible in those 
senile dodderings from side to side. ‘ Edipus| 
Rex,’ and even the Pianoforte Sonata, are} 
typically senile compositions. Now we 
evidently witnessing the final act of the drama 
—the Sunset of Stravinsky. 
(Translated by S. W. Pring.) 


THE DAYTON (U.S.A.) CHOIR 

English choralists have given a hearty wel-| 
come to this body of singers, whose visit was 
regarded (as we have no doubt they would wish | 
it to be) rather as a friendly gesture than as a 
concertising excursion. They were heard twice 
at the Albert Hall, and also in Scotland and the 
Provinces. They proved to be an unusually 
well-equipped body—indeed, we cannot recall a 
choir with such delightful, well-produced and 
controlled soprano tone ; and so far as the bass 
department is concerned, only Russian choirs 
seem to be able to excel them in sonority and 
profundity. Their technique, however, is 
patchy, and at present their best singing is 
lavished on the feebler items in their pro-| 
gramme —for their repertory is decidedly 
mixed, in the uncomplimentary sense of the 


term. It contains too many contemporary 
works of a sentimental type, and too few 
big standard examples. They have yet to 
show a mastery of polyphonic singing, 


both in the Palestrinian and Bachian style. 


Having mentioned the _ shortcomings of 
their repertory, we give as an example 
the fact that at their first concert English 
music was represented by one work only| 
a Carol by Maurice Besly! At_ the 
second concert a little Byrd was added, 


apparently in response to criticism on_ this 
point. In the matter of small choral forms, 
whether it be madrigal, motet, part-song, or 
glee, this country need fear comparison with 
none, and we hope that one result of the choir’s 
visit will be a better acquaintance with English 
choral writers, from Elizabethans onwards. 
Mr. Finlay Williamson, the conductor, has 
trained the choir to such a pitch of virtuosity 
in some respects, that there is no height to| 
which they cannot confidently aspire. They 
are said to be the best choir in America; with 
the experience of this English and Continental 
tour to help them, there is no reason why they 
should not be at least the equal of the best in 
the Old World. 


are | 
| artificialities of the Watteau type. 
|herds, reapers, and lovers are flesh and blood, 
| with concerns of the primal sort that makes the 





ARTHUR BLISS’S ‘ PASTORAL’ * 

At a time when so much new music and 
poetry reflects something of the hardness and 
cynicism of a post-war and mechanised age, it 
is a refreshing surprise to find a composer of an 
extended work setting his scene in Arcadia, with 
fluting Pan as the central figure. (The obsession 
of machinery is bound to be a mere phase, of 
course. ‘ Pacific 231’ is very well for purposes 
of conveyance ; but for the only kind of trans- 
port with which music has any concern a 
composer must look elsewhere.) The mention 
of Arcadia must not be taken to imply that 
Bliss’s ‘Pastoral’ has to do with mere 
His shep- 


world go round. 

The text is drawn from sources so far apart 
in race and time that one is surprised at the 
way it hangs together: Ben Jonson’s ‘ The 
Shepherd’s Holyday’; Fletcher’s ‘A Hymn to 
Pan’; ‘Pan and Echo,’ a poem by Poliziano, 
translated by Geoffrey Dunlop; ‘Song of the 
Reapers,’ from Theocritus, translated by 
Andrew Lang; a few lines from Fletcher's 
‘The Faithful Shepherdess’; and three poems 
by Robert Nichols. Although performance 
should be continuous, practically each move- 
ment is self-contained, but for the purpose of 
rounding-off, the Finale recapitulates some of 
the material used in the opening number. 

A page of introduction, starting thus: 
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leads to a vigorous setting of Jonson’s poem. 
(By the way, choralists of a literary turn of 
mind will smile at meeting here with an in- 
eptitude that has achieved something like fame. 


* Novello, 2s. 6d. 
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It is a striking instance of the ease with which | 
even a great poet may fall at times. Jonson is| 
dealing fancifully with flowers. The primrose | 
is ‘ the primrose drop, the spring’s own spouse ’ 

—good; the daisy, ‘bright day’s eye ‘even | 
better, because of its pretty reference to the 
opening and shutting of the flower; but Ben 
then falls clumsily. Cowslips become ‘lips of 
cows,’ a mere inversion that is neither fact nor | 
fancy, and which anticipates some of the worst 

of the prosaic lapses of Wordsworth.) | 


The ‘Hymn to Pan’ gives the chorus a fine | 
opportunity, with bold straightforward lines | 


against a vivid orchestral part : 
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cation to Pan, the response coming in a brief 


| 
It quietens at the end, with a whispered evo- | 
passage for flute : | 

















































































a tempo, meno mosso. 


Flute (guasi ad iid.) —. 
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An instrumental section follows, called ‘ Pan’s 
Saraband,’ a rhapsodical solo for flute over 
gravely-moving parts for strings. It leads into 
a delightful chorus in dialogue form, ‘ Pan and 
Echo.’ The text gives us a favourite device of 
the old poets—the ambiguous effect produced 
by echo: 
Where while I seek you, Echo, do you lie, Love ? 
(I Love!) 
Yes, and you love me say, none other—none ? 
(One ! ) 
You, you alone I love, for you there ’s noone else ? 
(One else ! ) : 
Can you not say, ‘I love you, Pan, none other ? 
(Another ! ) 
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And soon. The ending of this chorus must be 
quoted : 
Ex. 4. rail, 
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The next two numbers are delicate and warmly 
expressive settings of poems by Nichols—‘ The 
Naiads’ Music’ and ‘ The Pigeon Song.’ In 
the former there is some highly effective use of 
three-part writing for women’s and men’s voices 
in alternation. ‘The Pigeon Song’ is for 
soprano solo, and is really a duet between singer 
and flautist. The part for flute, however, is 
not of the old complacent in-thirds-with-the- 
voice type, but a rhapsody in which the re- 
sources of the instrument (and the player) are 
used to the fullest extent. (If the clashing Cy 
and C> in the introduction : 
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Andante moderato, @=92 _ 


Ex. 5. 
















is not a deliberate and surprisingly good imitation 
of the coo, or call, of a pigeon, we are mistaken !) 

This number leads straight into a roughly 
vigorous ‘ Reapers’ Song,’ in which the piccolo 
is given a brilliant show. Here is its final fling 


at the end: 
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|\(The hint of jazz in the opening bars of the 
‘accompaniment will not escape the reader.) 
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Relief in this rousing number is provided by a hs ££ p pn 
few passages of austere simplicity. There is a ee eS a a2 
fine antique touch about the quieter passages. a TS 
This brings us to the Finale, the most ex- | | f ET 
tended part of the work. It begins with a) So,_. fare - well! 
couple of pages for orchestra, illustrative of | gna ™ 2 ae 
three lines from Fletcher : 2. = a ES -— 
See the heavy clouds now falling, —- = a 


And bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead Night from the underground, 


leading into the ‘Shepherds’ Night Song,’— 
one of the Nichols poems. 

The Introduction is delicious—no other word 
fits. Take these bars as a sample, with their 
beautiful diatonic dissonances : 


Ex. 7 


Andante sostenute. @ -—54. 














There is a good deal of unaccompanied work 
in the chorus. In fact, the orchestra is silent 
during the closing page, the work ending on this 
note of simplicity, with a delightful cadence : 
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The Pastoral is scored for flutes, strings, and 
'timpani. It takes about thirty minutes to per- 
|form. The ‘Pigeon Song’ may be omitted, 
| the work then needing only chorus and or- 
|chestra. The degree of difficulty is not great, 

as things go nowadays; the chief need is for 
imagination and alertness. For the music of 
this Pastoral is above all things poetic—not less 
| so when concerned with what may be called the 
technical details of harvesting (e.g., ‘ See that the 
cut stubble faces the North wind or the West; 
‘tis thus the grain waxes richest’) than with 
(say) the amorous ‘ Pigeon Song.’ 

The dedication is to Elgar, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that a few Elgarian touches 
(especially in the Finale) are by way of graceful 
compliment. 

This article is written on the strength of a 
study of the score ; and reviewers are justifiably 
diffident about committing themselves when so 
much new music proves to be effective only on 
paper. Nevertheless, we are not afraid to say 
that the Pastoral is a really distinguished work, 
marked not only by originality, but by the far 
| rarer virtues of freshness and charm. 





Occasional Wotes 


Reviewing Sir Henry Hadow’s ‘ Collected 
Essays’ in the Evening Standard, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett said that the book ‘ought to have 


contained an essay entitled “‘ Are we a musical 
nation ?’’ with an answer in the negative.’ 

Had there been such a chapter, Sir Henry’s 
answer would almost certainly have been different 
from Mr. Bennett’s, because he is a musician, and 
musicians know that the question no more admits 
of a plain ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ than does the old catch, 
‘Have you left off beating your wife?’ The 
‘non-musical’ cry is usually based on some such 
fact as our evident lack of enthusiasm for grand 
opera. But it is indisputable that a flourishing 
opera may go hand in hand with a meagre musical 
| culture. Nations, like individuals, should be 
| judged by what they possess, rather than by what 
| the y lack ; and there is in this country an enormous 
| amount of well-directed musical activity that would 
| not come under the notice of Mr. Bennett. Sir 
Henry Hadow knows all about it, however. 





} 

What is so hastily said of the whole country is 
often said of London. It has been repeated lately, 
|on the ground that the National Sunday League 
has been forced, through lack of support, to 
abandon its Palladium series of orchestral concerts. 
But this merely proves that the Londoner who is 
fond of orchestral music doesn’t want it on 


| Sunday afternoons, or, alternatively, that he won't 
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go to the Palladium for it. The Palladium is a 
fine variety house, but not a good concert hall. 
Before admitting that there is no demand for 
first-class orchestral concerts on Sunday afternoon, 
however, we should like to see the matter put to 
the proof by a revival of the series that Sir Henry 
Wood conducted at Queen’s Hall for so many 
years. 


It may be argued that Londoners don’t want 
any kind of concert on Sunday afternoon ; they 
are pictured horizontal, torpid from their 
mid-day meal. Yet on two recent Sundays ten 
thousand of them rose up from the beef and 
Yorkshire and went to the Albert Hall to hear 
Kreisler; and almost as many have done the 
same for recitals by McCormack and lesser 
artists. Clearly, then, there is a big public for 
Sunday afternoon music, and it is hard to believe 
that if ten thousand can keep awake sufficiently 
to go to the Albert Hall (of all London’s concert 
rooms the hardest to get at and the worst acous- 
tically) to hear ‘ star’ soloists in music not always 
of the best quality, a mere two thousand can be 
drawn to Queen’s Hall for a fine orchestral 
concert. 


as 


It is pleasant to see Mr. Bennett saying handsome 
things about Parry. ‘ Parry,’ he says, 

‘could have knocked spots off Mahler in any 
branch of musical composition. But then 
Parry was a mere Briton. Perhaps the most 
valuable and influential thing in Hadow’s book 
is the appreciation of Parry (whose book, ‘‘ The 
Art of Music,’’ for me, the finest, kindest 
eye-opener to ignorant amateurs in the English 
language) 

‘Sir Henry Hadow dates 
renascence of English music from 


1S, 


the modern 
1880, when 


Parry's ‘‘ Scenes from Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound ’’’ was performed at the Gloucester 
Festival. I donot think that Sir Henry over- 


praises Parry, but I think he is a shade too 
benevolent towards Brahms.’ 


Mr. Bennett also thanks Sir Henry for con- 
firming his (Mr. Bennett's) ‘ long-held suspicion 
that that solemn composer Briickner, who is 
continually being preached to us, is a mediocrity. 
I wish he could have condemned Mahler also; 
he doesn’t.’ 


Mr. Bennett ends by saying that ‘ Collected 
Essays’ is ‘a book for everyone with sense 
enough to attend a good concert, and sensibil- 


ity enough to enjoy the same; and all concert 
goers ought to read it.’ 

We agree The trouble is that of the thousands 
who have sense enough to go to a good concert, 
very few have the sense to read a good musical 


book 


The lot of the music critic attached to a daily 
paper is so hard in many ways that he might ask 
to be spared from maladroitness in the editorial 
department. The anxiety to catch the reader’s 
eye with a good caption is understandable, but 
sub-editors seem to be unaware that some technical 
knowledge is necessary in dealing with articles on 
music. Here are two examples that have occurred 
during the past few weeks. A London daily gave 
a report of the Dayton (U.S.A.) Choir’s first English 
concert at Bristol. 





The critic remarked that the | Conference ; 


women seemed to have been trained somewhat on 
the lines of boy trebles, the result being that at 
times the effect was that of an all-male-voice 
choir. This is so plain and simple a statement 
that only the least musical could fail to grasp its 
meaning. Nevertheless, the matter appeared with 
the heading, ‘Women’s voices that sound like 
men's!’ 

The other case was as bad. The report was of 
the Geneva Festival of Contemporary Music. The 
critic, speaking of Max Butting’s Symphony, said 
that it was suggestive of a symphonic framework 
rather than of a completed work; the principal 
thematic material seemed to have been left out 
and he added : 

‘ During a good part of the time the composer 
was going through all the motions of making an 
omelette with all the utensils, but without, 
however, the eggs.’ 

This figure of speech is so familiar, and so plainly 
adapted, that no ordinarily intelligent reader could 
miss the point. It was missed, however, by the 
caption merchant, who took it in the most literal 
sense, and, in large caps, entitled the article : 


‘MIXED MELODIES AT GENEVA 
FESTIVAL.’ 
“MUSICIAN WHO GESTURED LIKE A 
CHEF.’ 


The blue pencil has also a good deal to answer 
for. A recent concert notice carried so striking 
a sub-title that we read it with special interest— 
only to find that the matter shouted in the caption 
was not even mentioned in the text: the blue 
pencil had cut out the reference but spared the 
sub-title! It is to be hoped that the general 
public doesn’t ascribe such stupidities to the critic. 


We are now able to add further particulars con- 
cerning the U.S.A. speakers at the Anglo-American 
Conference to be held at Lausanne on August 2-9 
Mr. Clarence G. Birchard, who has long been a 
powerful force in American educational circles 
will deal with the importance of choral music. 
Mr. John Francis Cooke is to speak on ‘ Musical 
Idealism in the New World.’ Prof. Louis Mohler, 
of the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 


will discuss ‘The Teaching of Music Appre- 
ciation in the High School.’ Among the speakers 
on vocal teaching will be Dr. Ernest G. 


Hesser, Director of Schools in Indianapolis and 
Chairman of the National Conference Committee 
on Choral Music. On the orchestral side will be 
Mrs. Agnes Moore Fryberger, lecturer for the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra Association ; and 
Mr. Arthur Sheppard, Educational Director of the 
Cleveland Orchestral Association. 

The speakers on general matters will include 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, State Superintendent of 
Schools in Maine, and Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 
member of Congress for Florida, and daughter of 
William Jennings Bryan. Mrs. Owen is held to 
be among the most brilliant orators in the United 
States. 

The Sectional Chairmen are expected to be as 
follows: Secondary School Music—Dr. William 
Earhart, a prominent musical educationist ; 
Elementary School Music—Miss Mabelle Glenn, 
President of the Music Supervisors’ National 
University Music—Prof. John W. 
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Beattie, of North-Western University, Ill. ; Church | 


Music—Prof. Leo Lewis, head of the music de- 
partment at Tufts College, Boston; Vocal 
Teaching and Choral Training—Mr. 
Witherspoon, formerly a leading bass at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and one of the most 
prominent teachers in the States; Pianoforte 
Teaching—Mrs. Harriet A. Seymour, a pioneer in 
the pianoforte class movement. Among well- 
known performers who are expected to be present 
and to take part in the daily music-makings are 
Ernest Schelling, Poldini, and Guy Maier. Some 
prominent American organ recitalists will also be 
heard at the Cathedral, which has been placed at 
the disposal of the Conference. 
indication that the Conference will be a unique 
occasion, as enjoyable on the social side as it will 
be profitable on the musical. Readers should lose 
no time in booking. The English office of the 
Conference is 2, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly. 

We have on several occasions warned readers 
against music-publishing agencies that ask the 
composer for money. It appears from letters in 
the press that novelists and other authors are now 
being victimised in the same way. As to com- 
posers, the following instance has come under our 
notice during the past few weeks. A_ reader 
submitted three manuscripts to the Publishing 
Agency (the law on this point is so feeble that we 
dare not give the name). In reply, he was told 
that the agency would publish them if he would 
contribute at least 10. Being cautious, and not 
liking the ‘ at least,’ he wrote again, asking for a 
definite maximum figure. The reply was still 
hazy: the maximum would be about £20; on 
his instructing the agency to proceed with the 
engraving they would let him know the exact 
amount. The composer then forwarded the 
correspondence to us, with a request for our 
opinion. Not always, however, is the intended 
victim so wary. We received a letter recently 
from one who had parted with a considerable sum, 
in return for a large consignment of copies of his 
music, the disposal of which, save as a gift, was 
naturally beyond his power. To make matters 
worse, he had been out of employment for a long 
time, and the sum paid to the shark was almost 
the last of his savings. He was a fool, of course, 
but he has our sympathy none the less. We 
mention these two cases because of the frequency 
with which readers inquire as to the bona fides of 
certain agencies. It will save time and expense 
if they remember that no reputable publisher ever 
asks a prospective client for money. If a manu- 
script takes his fancy, he offers to purchase it 
outright or to pay a royalty on sales. 


We have to thank a Reading correspondent for 

an interesting fact concerning Strauss’s ‘ Till 
Eulenspiegel.’ On the original manuscript Strauss 
described the work as being ‘in Radau form’ 
a ‘ Radau’ being a row, a racket, spree. Perhaps 
the writing was not quite clear; or maybe the 
engraver frowned on such frivolity in the title of 
an important work. At all events, when the 
proof came along ‘ Radau’ had been toned down 
into ‘ Rondo.’ Strauss was amused, but let it 
stand, and a Rondo ‘Till’ duly became. Our 
correspondent had this information from a well- 
known Berlin conductor to whom Strauss showed 
the original manuscript. 


Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s refusal of a handsome 
offer as conductor in a cinema, on the ground 


| that it would satisfy neither his musical appetite 


Herbert | 


There is every | 


nor his artistic conscience, has touched up some 
cinema musicians. Mr. Terence Casey, of the 
Tivoli, for example, says that Dr. Sargent has 
uttered ‘a direct challenge to the intelligence and 
taste of British cinema audiences.’ He goes on: 

“My cinema and gramophone experience has 
shown me that the typical film-goer is in no 
sense a Philistine. True, he may clamour in 
his thousands for “‘ Annie Laurie”’ or ‘‘ The Keys 
of Heaven”’ (with variations), but I have as many 
requests for Beethoven, Stravinsky, and Bach.’ 
This would carry more weight if Mr. Casey 

would go on to tell us what works of these com- 
posers he has played at the Tivoli, and how he has 
played them; in other words, have they been 
given in complete form and with due regard to 
the composer’s expressed intentions, or have they 
been butchered as most music is at the hands of 
cinema musicians ? A later sentence in his letter 
makes us fear the worst : 

‘In the accompaniment to the modern feature 
film, seldom fewer than a hundred and fifty 
melodies are used, and, unless it is a comedy, 
quite fifty per cent. are classical.’ 

If (as seems likely) the playing of a ‘ request’ 
Bach, Beethoven, or Stravinsky work means that 
some of its thematic material is squeezed into that 
pot-pourri of ‘ melodies,’ Mr. Casey’s would-be 
defence of cinema music turns out to be much 
more like a condemnation. Curiously, he brings 
forward those statistics as a proof of his contention 
that ‘the cinema organ has done, and: is doing, 
more to raise the taste for good music than any 
symphony orchestra, because it, like the gramo- 
phone, reaches the masses.’ 


But Mr. Casey overlooks a vital fact: the 
symphony orchestra is no longer heard only by a 
few hundred people in a concert hall By means 
of wireless and the gramophone it now plays to 
an audience of millions, and it plays fine music 
as it ought to be played—in its complete form, 
and either with the original scoring or transcribed 
by an acknowledged master The cinema numbers 
its patrons by the million; but how many of 
them go to hear the music. And of those few how 
many are able to listen in comfort, and free from 
distraction ? With the symphony orchestra's 
audience—probably as numerous as the cinema 
crowd—the case is otherwise: they switch on, or 
put on a record, or go to the concert hall with no 
other object than that of listening. The music 
is played as the composer wrote it, and it receives 
a proper hearing. In the cinema it is usually 
mangled and travestied, and becomes a mere acces- 
sory to a form of entertainment that often touches 
the very depths of vulgarity and tastelessness. 

In the course of his argument Mr. Casey shows 
some further confusion of thought. He says: 
‘The sooner our highbrows realise that a man 
may quite conscientiously laugh at Harold Lloyd 
one minute and shed a tear for Beethoven the 
next the better it will be.’ But he mustn’t suppose 
that an appreciation of music and a sense of 
humour are found together only in folk blessed 
with ape-like brows. The rest of us are just as 
ready to enjoy in quick alternation the classical 


composer and the low comedian. 
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Mention of cinema music reminds us to turn up 
H, G. Wells’s book ‘ The King who was a King,’ 
which, as readers will remember, is actually the 
scenario of a film play, and contains a good many 
references to the musical side of such entertain- 
ments. Music is one of the very few things about 
which Mr. Wells knows little, so his remarks are 
too sketchy to be convincing. But they have a 
good deal of interest. For example: Several 
music critics were recently struck by the cinema 
possibilities of Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ and expressed 
regret that Berlioz had been born too soon for 
co-operation in a form of art that would have 
given his unique gifts full play. Mr. Wells had 
anticipated the critics. At a point in his scenario 
where a coronation scene is toward, he says: 


* Now we are free for big music in the manner 
of Berlioz at his most fantastic. The music of 
the Coronation scenes that follow should have 
a strong element of bells, and quasi-religious 
phrases and patriotic clangour; Berlioz is 
badly needed to co-operate in the development 
of this Music-Spectacle Film, and it is a great 
pity we cannot recall him from the silences.’ 


Here are some of Mr. Wells’s vague but suggestive 
ideas as to the kind of music he wants at times: 


‘The music would be threaded more and more 
with a rhythmic tapping and clinking . 


there is troubled and then militant music, 
rising to a menacing crescendo of noise.’ ‘. . . 
music with a marching, militant quality, drum 
taps and trumpet airs, begins but dies away to 
the quality of an unimportant accompaniment 
eT le the music is full of the shrilling of 
cicadas and the rustle of ‘An air 
already rendered in the tapping and clinking of 
the Prelude reappears, strengthened and bolder 
. ‘The music must swing into the rhythm 


leaves 


of modern machinery ‘Swell of religious 
music...’ (‘ Swell’ is a favourite term with 
Mr. Welis the music swells proudly to “ Rule, 
Britannia,’’’ ‘a corresponding swell in the 
music,’ &c.) 


In his Introductory Chapter Mr. Wells discusses 

[he Film, the Art Form of the Future,’ and holds 
up a poor prospect for the other art-forms. He 
thinks that film and music will be composed 
together, and goes on: 

The spectacle will march to music, sink to 
ilence, or rise to thunder as the effects require. 
[he incessant tiresome chatter of the drama 
sinks out of necessity, the recurrent exasperating 
‘What did he say then?’ When once people 
have been put upon the actual stage, they must 
talk and flap about for a certain time before 
they can be got rid of. Getting people on and 
getting them off is a vast, laborious part of 
dramatic technique. How it must bore play- 
wrights! But with the film the voice may be 

flung in here or there, or the word may be made 
visible and vanish again.’ , 


We wish cinema directors would note that 
remark about the spectacle ‘ sinking to silence’ ; 
one of our chief complaints about cinema music 
is that there is far too much of it. Is there any 
cinema where the music comes and goes instead of 
persisting to weariness ? If so, we have not been 
lucky enough to hit on it. 


Mr. Wells says that in the film 

. . we have something that can be raised to 
parallelism with the greatest musical composi- 
tions ; we have possibilities of a Spectacle equal 
to any music that has been or can be written, 
comprehending, indeed, the completest music 
as one of its factors. Behind the first cheap 
triumphs of the film to-day rises the possibility 
of a_ spectacle-music-drama, greater, more 
beautiful, and intellectually deeper and richer 
than any artistic form humanity has hitherto 
achieved.’ 

This is a very long shot, and it will remain so 
until the film industry in general is run by people 
with better taste and more intelligence than is 
possessed by those at present in charge. And 
Mr. Wells shows a misunderstanding of music 
pveteen he says it will be equalled by the film. 
Evidently he cannot think of music as a self- 
| contained art. No matter how great the triumphs 
|of the cinema, the status of the masterpieces of 
orchestral and chamber music will remain 
| unaffected, because there is no ground of com- 
parison or competition. With opera the case is 
different. The fact that Chaliapin and some other 
leading operatic artists are already considering 
offers to sing for the so-called ‘ talkies,’ at fabulous 
fees, points to the eventual supersession of opera 
in its present form. Its ultimate fate will be to 
tour the world neatly packed in flat round tins, 
together with the Hollywood heroine of the hour. 
How long will it be before we see announcements 
of ‘ The Ring, in umpteen reels’; or to quote 
(from memory) a recent concert notice in The 
Times, ‘ Berlioz’s ‘“‘ Damnation of Faust,’’ or 
“From Hungary to Hell,’’ in eighteen episodes ’? 





Honegger’s ‘ King David’ will be given in its 
| original form as a stage play by the Cambridge 
| University Musical Society, on May 10 and 11. 
The composer will conduct, and the author of the 
libretto will also be present. Another event of 
special interest will take place on June 7, when 
the Society will play Manuel de Falla’s Harpsichord 
Concerto, with the composer at the keyboard. 
All particulars of these two performances may 
be had from Messrs. Miller & Son, Sidney Street, 
Cambridge. 


Much deserved publicity has been given to the 
performance at Oundle and other public schools 
of big choral works. Here is an example of what 
may be done by a County School in a by no means 
large centre of population. A few weeks ago the 
choir and orchestra of the County School, 
Hawarden, conducted by the head master, Mr. 
Arthur Lyon, gave what is reported to have been 
an excellent performance of the B minor Mass. 
Certain of .uwe choruses were allotted to special 
classes, the whole body joining in such portions 
as the Sanctus. The event made a fitting con- 
clusion to a remarkable spell of duty by Mr. Lyon, 
who, during his thirty-three years as Head, has 
seen his pupils increase from twenty-two to four 
hundred. Choral-singing on a big scale is no new 
thing at the Hawarden school, performances 
having been given of ‘ The Messiah,’ ‘ Gerontius,’ 
‘The Golden Legend,’ the whole of ‘ Hiawatha,’ 
‘Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and substantial extracts 
from Wagner. The school orchestra has played 
symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
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Schubert. Such fine work for music will provide the centenary. It points out that Mendelssohn’s 


Mr. Lyon with happy memories in his retirement. 


Mr. Stanley Roper has been appointed Principal 
of Trinity College of Music. Mr. Roper is a ver- 
satile musician who has distinguished himself in 
many fields. From his tenth to his fifteenth year 
he was soloist at Westminster Abbey. He became 
organ scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
in 1899, returning thence to Westminster Abbey, 
where he was deputy organist until 1922. Since 
1918 he has been organist and choirmaster at 
His Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 
position at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. A 
successful lecturer, adjudicator, examiner, and 
conductor, Mr. Roper brings to his new post an 
all-round practical knowledge that should be of 
great value to the College. 


The Diapason quotes the following crt du ceeur 
from the ‘ Answers to Correspondents ’ column of 
an Iowa paper : 

‘I play the pipe organ. I have played it for 

a year now and have practised two and three 
hours a day all this time. 
told me that I'll have thick ankles because in 
pedalling the muscles of the ankles are exercised 
and will enlarge. Is this so? I am quite 
young, just sixteen the other day, so I’d hate 
to have big, thick ankles. Of course, one does 
exercise the ankles a great deal in playing, and, 
besides, I play pedal exercises about a half-hour 
daily. I do wish you would publish an answer 
to this, as my whole family have had many 
arguments over the matter.—L.’ 

The question was apparently too much for the 
Iowa consultant, for no reply was given. The 
Diapason, however, improved the occasion, leading 
off with the pronouncement that playing the organ 
professionally was more likely to develop a thick 
skin than thick ankles. 


From the ‘ Wireless Programmes’ in a daily 


paper: ‘ Song and a louse.’ 


After this, ‘ The Song of the Flea’ will be tame. | 


BRAILLE CENTENARY 

There are several good reasons why musicians 
should take a prominent part in celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of the invention of the 
device by means of which blind folk are enabled 
to enjoy literature and music at first-hand. 
Louis Braille was himself a blind musician. His 
invention has placed a large proportion of the 
great things in music within the reach of thousands 
of the blind; it has enabled them not only to 
read music, but also to commit their own musical 
ideas directly to paper; and, in return, the art 
has benefited by the accession of a great number of 
gifted musicians who would otherwise have been 
restricted by infirmity to little more than listening. 

A hundred years ago it was impossible for a 
blind person to set down on paper a single idea, 
literary or musical. To-day millions of books 
and magazines, and thousands of musical works, 
are published in Braille script, and are read easily 
by the sightless. 

A letter has been sent out from the National 
Institute for the Blind suggesting a singularly 


appropriate and practicable method of celebrating 


| the 


‘Hymn of Praise ’ was composed to commemorate 
the fourth centenary of the perfecting of the art 
of printing by Gutenberg, and draws attention to 
analogy between Gutenberg and Braille, 


| What one did for the sighted in 1440, the other 


He holds a similar | 


Several people have 


did for the sightless in 1829. The suggestion is, 
that during the present year choirs should perform 
the ‘Hymn of Praise,’ wholly or in part, as an 
act of thanksgiving for benefits thus conferred on 
countless numbers of blind people, and that at 
such performances a collection should be made in 
aid of the National Institute—the largest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. 

There is probably no centre too small for this 
suggestion to be acted on. The larger town 
choral societies may perform the entire work ; 
for orchestras there is the fine opening Symphony, 
or one of its sections ; and Church choirs have at 
their disposal a number of the separate choruses 
and solos. Even the solitary organist with too 
small a choir, or with none at all, may play a 
transcription of one of the three movements of 
the Symphony, or of such popular numbers as 
‘I waited for the Lord.’ One of the strongest 


|}arguments in favour of this form of celebration is 


that it enables many to help through the collection, 
or by assisting in the performance, who would be 
unlikely or unable to send a donation direct to the 
Institute. 

We strongly support the appeal, which is signed 
by Sir Walford Davies, Sir Dan Godfrey, Dr, 
Alfred Hollins, Dr. John B. McEwen, Mr. W. 
Wolstenholme, and the Chairman of the Institute, 
Capt. Sir Beachcroft Towse. 

Two of these names—Hollins and Wolstenholme 

serve as a reminder of the great services rendered 
to Church and organ music by these two distin- 
guished composers and performers, and by the 
great number of their blind confréres 

The Musician’s Bookshelf 
‘The Oxford History of Music.’ Second Edition. 
Revised by Percy C. Buck. 
Introductory Volume, edited by Percy C. Buck, 
Vol. 1, ‘The Polyphonic Period,’ Part 1, by 
H. E. Wooldridge. 
[Oxford University Press, 17s. 6d. each volume. } 

This work is the recognised shelf-mate of 
‘Grove,’ and there will be general rejoicing at the 
The 








advent of a new edition. Introductory 
Volume is a fresh feature, and one that should 
make a wide appeal. It owes its origin to a 
feeling that Wooldridge’s profound study of 


medieval music is not the best possible opening 
for the work. It is liable to give the impression 
that all early music was only a kind of groping 
experiment, and that it was felt to be such by its 
creators. ‘ But,’ says Prof. Buck in his Preface : 
‘. . . are we justified in assuming that for cen- 
turies musicians felt themselves to be struggling 
in the dark after something dimly conceived to 
be possible, never imagining that they had 
attained to a means of expressing the human 
feelings of joy and beauty in a form felt at the 
time to be entirely adequate ? It is an axiom 
of the modern historian, that however backward 
the development of any branch of human life 
may seem when scrutinised by a later generation, 
to its own contemporaries it is always ‘‘ modern.”’ 
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A thousand years hence the Prof. Wooldridge | 
of the period will doubtless write a volume in| 
which he will try to persuade his own sceptical 
generation that ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’ 
and ‘“ Pétrouchka’’ were actually thought to 
be, by music-lovers of the present day, adequate 
and moving embodiments of living beauty. 
Those who knew Prof. Wooldridge know that, 
so far from controverting this axiom, he would 
have claimed it as the fundamental belief of his 
historical creed ; and they know that his volumes 
were purposely written to lay bare the anatomy 
of his subject, and not to inquire into the 
functions of its heart.’ 

It was inevitable that the old wrong impression 
of early music should have become established, 
for, as Prof. Buck points out later, our knowledge 
of it was generally confined to the severer types 
We knew little or nothing of music on its social 
side; yet in the Middle Ages folk were dancing 
and singing to strains that no doubt gave them as 
much pleasure as ‘ Black Bottom’ or ‘ Hot Lips’ 
give our dancers of to-day. (Probably far more, 
if we may judge from the facial expression of most 


present-day exponents of the slide and wriggle 
that has superseded the dance.) Even the medieval 
music of which copies had survived was shrouded 
in the fog of notational and other difficulties. 
Recent research has not only cleared away many 
of the it has also revealed much that 
we can beautiful without making 
condescending allowances 


The Introductory Volume the ground 
pretty completely, with chapters on Greek musik 
Tort Hebrew musik (Dr Oesterley 
notation Sylvia Townsend Warner ancient 
instruments (Kathleen Schlesinger), theoretical 
writers up to 1400 (Dom Anselm Hughes), plain- 
Frere), folk-song (A. H. Fox-Strangways), 
social aspects of medizval music (Prof. Dent), and 
bibliography (M.-D. Calvocoressi The writers 
are all acknowledged experts; the treatment of 
even the most abstruse subjects is live and human ; 
and the material is well documented. Prof. Dent 
obviously attractive theme, and his 
and sometimes amusing 
ire prepared to find that 
musi unlikely to 


obscurities ; 
perceive to be 


cover;rs 


(Cecil 


song (Dr 


has the most 
chapter is full of curious 
lore rhus, although we 
the medieval 
spoil the child through sparing the rod 


teacher of was 


he prove Ss 


to have been even more free with it than we 
imagined Punishment followed hard on _ the 
fault, at all events in the choir school Hear the 
Custumal of St. Benigne at Dijon, at about the 
time of Guido of Arezzo 


At Nocturns, and indeed at all the Hours, if 
the boys commit any fault in the psalmody or 
other singing, either by sleeping or suchlike 
transgression, let there be no sort of delay, but let 
them be stripped forthwith of frock and cowl, and 
beaten in their shirt only, with pliant and smooth 
osier rods provided for that special purpose.’ 


‘Plant and smooth’ there is a relish in the 
choice of adjectives. Apparently the writer knew 
the feel of those rods, either as executioner or as 
victim. 

rhe stick was ever-present in terrorem as well: 

‘At Mattins the principal master standeth 
before them with a rod until all are in their 
seats At their uprising likewise, if they 


rise too slowly, the rod is straightway over them.’ | 








Here is a cunning and deceptively mild cure for 
drowsiness : 

“If any of them, weighed down with sleep, 
sing ill at Nocturns, then the master giveth into 
his hand a reasonably great book, to hold till 
he be well awake.’ 


One can see the osier ready for the drowsy 


| youngster who, still weighed down with sleep, 


dropped that reasonably great book ! 
At Limoges the human hand was also used with 
resounding effect : 

‘Stephen was strenuous in discipline, and 
most severe to correct the failings of delinquents. 
For if any raised his eyes but a little in church, 
or smiled but faintly, or slumbered but lightly, 
or negligently let fall the book which he held, 
or made any heedless sound, or chanted too fast 
or out of tune, he received forthwith either a 
rod on his head or an open hand on his cheek, 
so loud that the sound of the blow rang in all 
men’s ears; a punishment that was specially 
inflicted on the younger their own 
correction and the terror of the rest.’ 


boys, to 


(But perhaps discretion had also something to do 
with the choice of the smaller fry.) 

Modern lighting methods have removed 
branch of sport practised by early choristers. In 
1330 the Bishop of Exeter complained that : 

those who stand in the upper stalls in the 


one 


choir, and have lights within their reach, 
knowingly and purposely throw drippings or 
snuffings from the candles upon the heads or 


the hair of such as stand at the lower stalls, with 


the purpose of exciting laughter and perhaps 

of generating discord.’ 
We like that distinction between ‘ heads’ and 
‘ hair.’ 

As one of the many ‘ modern ’ touches in this 
chapter, take this remark made by a lady to a 


man who refused to listen to music on the ground 
that he soldier and that his business was 
fighting 
[ should think that, as you are not at the 
nor in any likelihood of fighting, it would 
be a good thing if you were to have yourself 
thoroughly well oiled and put away in a cupboard 
with all your fighting gear until you were wanted, 
so as not to get more rusty than you are already.’ 


Was a 


War 


This vigorous and unanswerable smack might have 
come straight from Dame Ethel Smyth. 

Prof. Dent most interesting account of 
the development o. the liturgical drama. The 
best-known example is that which is now sung in 
Easter; in the 
with a 


gives A 


many churches as 
Middle Ages it was acted as well as sung, 
St pul hre and grave-clothes as properties. 

[he first of Wooldridge’s two volumes on the 
Polyphonic Period has been very slightly edited, 
and in directions that make for easier study—a 
few omissions, a re-casting of a portion of the 
material small additions made in order 
that the more important results of recent research 
might be included. 

[he remaining volumes of this 
will be eagerly awaited 


a sequence at 


and some 
‘ Oxford History ’ 


‘A Life of Song.’ 
Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 

This unpretentious little book tells of a long life 

and of adventurous experiences such as seldom 


By Marjory Kennedy-Fraser. 
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fall to a musician’s lot. 
David Kennedy (1825-86), threw up his business 


‘at Perth when he was thirty-two and had a wife | 


and five children, under the double impulse of 
song and travel. Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser tells in| 
placid, not to say prosaic fashion, of her father’s | 
musical wanderings, which a more emotional | 


The author’s father, | telegraphed from Edinburgh the name of a vessel 


that was sailing in two days, and joined him at 
Sydney. The Kennedys were now _lionised 
wherever they appeared. It is a shortcoming of 
this book that with all the records of countless 
successful concerts, no very clear idea is given of 
Kennedy’s art or of the music he sang. He died 


writer might have made to seem wild and fantastic. | in Canada on the way home 





Kennedy was a singer of Scottish songs, and he 
gratified his passion for travel by giving concerts | 
to his fellow-countrymen at the ends of the earth. | 
For an independent man this was well enough ; 
but Kennedy thought nothing of taking his | 
womenfolk along with him to share not only 
hardships but also very real dangers. However, | 
this Scotch family were hardy folk. 

Marjory was thirteen when, in 1872, she set | 
off with her father on a tour of the world. She} 
had already been as far as the Shetlands as his ac- | 
companist. They sailed in a twelve-hundred-ton | 
clipper, and saw no land from March till June, when | 
theyreached Melbourne. The plan was an eighteen- 
months’ driving tour through Victoria, New South | 
Wales, and Queensland. Outside the cities the | 
country was primitive. The Kennedy girls} 
roughed it; but without complaint and, indeed, 
generally, it seems, with enjoyment. The most} 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser now allows herself is this: | 
‘I have often asked myself since why my father 
undertook this trip.’ It took six weeks of heavy 
and constant travel to do the five hundred miles 
between Melbourne and Sydney. It was Kennedy’s 
pride never to cancel a concert or be late. Hence: 


I rode in with my father to Gympie 
township (in Queensland) at 7.30 p.m., mud 
from the hem of my long riding-skirt to the neck 
of its tight-fitting bodice, and yet was with him 
on the platform in a pink silk frock precisely 
at 8.’ 


The family party (of seven) went on to Tasmania, 
South Australia, and New Zealand. ‘ Dunedin 
proved to be a very hive of Scots, and here we 
sang for over a month.’ ‘Our mother left us at 
Auckland to see the younger ones left at 
home in Scotland.’ In New Zealand the Kennedys 
enjoyed various perils of stormy seas, fords, and 
precipices. Sailing to California, they were as 
nearly wrecked as could be. 

Kennedy had eleven children, and all of them 
sang. Robert and James went to study at Milan, 
where in 1879 (after she had toured South Africa) 
they were joined by Marjory, while the father 
was in India. The Italian chapters of the book 
stand in curious contrast to the colonial travels 
at the beginning and to the Hebridean adventures 
which come later. Not the colonies nor the 
Hebrides brought bad luck to the Kennedys, but 
their Italian studies did. In 1881, Kate, Lizzie, 
and James were at Nice, working with Lamperti 
by day and going to the opera at night. On 
March 23 the opera house was burnt down, and 
the three young singers perished. 

The father never fully recovered from the blow. 
Nevertheless he undertook in 1883-86 another 
tour of Australasia and Canada. At Melbourne 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser heard Melba—then Mrs. 
Armstrong, and an amateur. ‘If that is an 
amateur,’ she said to her sister, ‘then all the 
professionals may hide their heads.’ Kennedy 
missed his wife, and wrote to tell her so. She 


Before this (in 1882), Marjory had spent some 
time in Paris studying with Marchesi. One of 
the most interesting things in the book is her 
censure of that celebrated teacher’s method : 

‘I did not find her teaching sufficiently 
analytical to be of lasting value. We could 
thus see the singer who was under the fire of 
criticism. I watched eagerly, but never found 
that the teacher really explained in any clear 
way what was at fault when the tone was wrong, 
although we could quite well see from the lines 
of the singer’s figure, for instance, that the 
breathing was bad when the tone was objected 
to as faulty.’ 

Between the author’s early adventures and her 
later ones came a long and uneventful spell of 
teaching at Edinburgh. Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s 
work—the work for which she will be long remem- 
bered—of collecting Hebridean folk-song began 
in 1905. She tells here, in some ten short chapters, 
without much art in the telling perhaps, but with 
a zest and breeziness that explain the success of 
her collecting, the story of an enterprise that has 
added treasures to the store of musical folk-lore 
treasures, moreover, that might, but for her, have 
been lost for good, for even in the bleakest and 
most primitive of the Hebrides times are changing. 
The author says that there has probably been 
more change in the last twenty years than in the 
previous three hundred. A ‘ waulking’ in which 
she participated in Barra in 1927, was a somewhat 
artificial, though still exciting, function. (A 
‘ waulking’ is the communal labour of shrinking 
hand-woven textiles, accompanied by encouraging 
songs.) 

In one of the last chapters Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser 
tells her famous story of the grey seal at North 
Bay, Barra, that sang with perfect cantabile, in a 
beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, in answer to her 
own singing. In her surprise she would have 
discredited the evidence of her senses if she had 
not had the corroboration of two accompanying 
friends, the Misses Ruth and Maimie Waddell, 
both musicians. Having a pencil and paper in 
her hand she noted the creature’s melody, and 
has included it in her collection, although ‘ folk- 
song’ is, perhaps, not quite the right designation 
for it. 

There is no need to describe in detail Mrs. 
Kennedy-Fraser’s sojourns in the outer isles or 
her long sittings with the peasant singers, for 
those who delight in the songs themselves—now 
available for everyone—will want to read the 
book. ‘The author is deeply attached to the islands 
and the islanders, to the point of not even com- 
plaining about their weather. Her courage and 
pertinacity—exemplified in her acquiring Gaelic 
for her purpose (the Kennedys were English- 
speaking)—will strike all readers. She contents 
herself with a narration of her excursions. Fora 
musical dissertation one must go to her song-books. 

on 
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‘ Collected Essays.’ By W. H. Hadow. 
[Oxford University Press, 15s.] 


Musicians are sometimes heard to express regret 
that Sir Henry Hadow does not confine his 
activities to their art ; they regard with a grudging 
eye his almost equal devotion to literature, science, 
education, and other things that they are apt to 
forget are no less impoftant, and that also have 
more or less direct connection with music. For 
our part we think that Sir Henry’s versatility adds 
weight to his pronouncements on music; they 
cannot be discounted as the utterances of the 
mere specialist in an art that has usually been 
associated with narrowness of outlook. Thus the 
general reader will attach the more weight to (say) 
the essay on ‘The Place of Music in Life,’ or 
‘Church Music,’ seeing that from the same pen 
comes a penetrating character-study of Iago, and 
an erudite essay on ‘ The Use of Comic Episodes in 
Tragedy.’ Six of the eighteen chapters in this 
book are on non-musical subjects, and the fact 
ought to be a recommendation to musicians, who 
as a whole read too little about their own art 
and even less about others 

It was a bold step to reprint without apparent 
alteration an essay written in 1906 on ‘ Some Ten- 
dencies in Modern Music,’ for the music that was 
labelled ‘modern’ a quarter of a century ago is 
by now either accepted or forgotten. Much of 
this chapter inevitably reads like prophecy, and 
on the whole it has ‘ come off,’ though one feels 
that Parry is rather over-estimated and Elgar the 
reverse. It is a pity the estimate stops at ‘ The 
Apostles’ on the choral side and the ‘ Enigma’ 
Variations on the instrumental. 

The Elgar of 1906 had ‘ not yet found himself,’ 
Hadow felt. The pronouncement makes us wish 
that this chapter had been followed with a 
supplement ; we want to know whether the author 
feels that Elgar ‘ found himself’ subsequently in 
the Symphonies, ‘ The Kingdom,’ the Concertos, 
‘ Falstaff,’ the chamber music, and in the long 
series of admirable choral miniatures. 

Church music has a chapter, and is also touched 
on in the essay on ‘The Place of Beauty in 
Worship.’ The Church music paper leads off with 
a historical survey so closely packed and allusive 
that it probably baffled the audience on its delivery 
at a Church congress. Such matter is for reading, 
and its full value can be taken in only now that 
the address is reprinted. Every parson and 
organist should get the book, if only for the sake 
of these chapters. Above all, let easy-going clergy 
who pay exaggerated respect to folk who complain 
of the supersession of a ‘ favourite tune,’ take note 
of such passages as this : 

‘I would add a word in answer to those who 
hold that all questions of a standard of beauty 
and of its application to religious worship are 
mere matters of personal taste, and that one 
taste is as worthy of consideration as another. 
De gustibus non disputandum, they say, forgetting 
that the world has been continually disputing 
on matters of taste for some two thousand five 
hundred years. But in spite of the conflict 
there have gradually emerged certain principles 
which seem to be founded partly in human 
nature and partly in the qualities of the medium 
employed, and which stand firm amid all the 
ebb and flow of schools and fashions... . It 


| is not conflict, but indifference that we have 
most to fear; that easy-going slackness which 
| allows bad work in our fabrics and in our services, 
not because it prefers it or because it could 
defend it if pressed, but because it pays so little 
regard that it will not take the trouble to form 

a judgment. I feel that this is a very common 

diagnosis, and I believe that it is symptomatic 

of a very dangerous disease. 

‘During the last fifty years the people of 
England have been educating themselves to the 
understanding of beauty and to the higher and 
purer enjoyment which comes with under- 
standing. Clergy who say that the congregation 
does not really distinguish are, I believe, making 
a mistake, the range of which is steadily widening. 
Those who say that tawdry ornament and trivial 
tune are attractive and so bring worshippers 
into the fold may be seriously asked to contem- 
plate how many they are keeping away.’ 

There is not a page in this book without its 
stimulating or provocative point; nothing less 
than another book could discuss it fully. Here 
are the chapters that have not yet been mentioned : 
“Some Aspects of Modern Music,’ ‘ William Byrd,’ 
‘A Croatian Composer’ (a reprint of the 1927 
brochure on Haydn's indebtedness to Croatian 
folk-music), ‘ Beethoven,’ ‘ Brahms,’ ‘ Parry,’ 
‘Music and Drama,’ ‘ A Comparison of Poetry and 
Music,’ ‘ The Place of Humane Letters in Educa- 
tion,’ ‘ The Place of Music in Humane Letters,’ 
“Some Landmarks in Education,’ and (the only 
newly-written material) a wise and tolerant glance 
at present-day musical conditions under the title 
‘ Epilogue.’ 

If of all Hadow’s books this is the best (as we 
believe it to be), it is so because of its nature. 
Nothing less than a collection of essays on widely 
diverse subjects can show to the full the profuse 
learning and the mellow wisdom of a mind so 
richly stored, or give full scope to a literary style 
that can handle so many debateable and abstruse 
topics with equal lucidity and persuasiveness. 


‘Angewandte Musikesthetik.’ By Hans Mers- 
mann. 
Berlin : Max Hesse.]} 

This book is by an author who knows exactly what 
he is aiming at, and goes straight forit. Aésthetics, 
he tells us in his Preface, have never been a science, 
but the expression of men’s outlook on life and 
on the world—an expression that has to be formu- 
lated afresh whenever changes in this outlook 
have taken place. A®sthetics are ‘ a preparation ’ ; 
the object of musical esthetics is not to ‘ teach,’ but 
to lead people to music. 

Dr. Mersmann’s procedure is to follow the 
phenomenological method (phenomenology mean- 
ing not psychology in contrast with logic, as it 
does in Hamilton’s ‘Lectures,’ but simply 
description without reference to abstract laws 
governing phenomena or to normative principles 
of critical assessment). For esthetics founded on 
psychology he has no use whatever. He considers 
musical works as they stand and live, ‘ apart from 
all associations and subjective relations, from all 
philosophical or physiological assumptions, in 
order to achieve a clear, objective cognition ’ ; and 
he posits that all problems arising from the study 
of the elements of music are correlated—that it is 
no good, e.g., considering rhythm without taking 
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into account its relation to melody and harmony, into the Historical Introduction, Prof. Terry ends 
and so forth. | with an Appendix of nearly fifty pages, wherein 

The ultimate justification of this method lies| appear critical notes on the text of every choral ! 
in the fact that ‘ the creative artist, when all is | There are also interesting facsimiles, and a fine 
said and done, is only the most conspicuous) portrait of Bach. Ina word, this is an astonishing 
carrier of a force that exists in all of us. Hence, | book, and a reviewer can do no more and no less 
esthetics should lead up to a point at which the} than salute it with respect and admiration. 
listener no longer stands in contrast to the work, (All the same, we venture to suggest that the 
but participates in it, identifies himself with it.’ | author might have given more generous treatment 

It is quite true that, as Mr. Lionel Landry puts|to the edition of the chorals made by 
it in his book ‘ La Sensibilité Musicale’ (of which} Elliot Button and published by Novello a few 
more anon), the significance of a piece of music| yearsago. His only mention of it is in connection 
is the significance which a listener would ascribe| with the inclusion of the words of the hymns 
to its melodies, harmonies, and rhythms if he used| He speaks of the paucity of wor’s in the 
them to express himself. But whether this desired | Bachgesellschaft and Breitkopf editions, and 
‘identification’ can be brought about by the!adds: ‘the most recent, an English, edition 
‘ objective’ study of musical elements is another| excludes them altogether.’ The edition thus 
matter. There has been some talk of late on the|cursorily dismissed is, in the matter of textual 
subject of a possible physiology of music, which | accuracy and convenience of arrangement, one of 
I think would be very similar to Dr. Mersmann’s | the best ; yet of all those mentioned by Prof. Terry 
phenomenology. I cannot help feeling that this | it is the only one concerning which no information 
order of studies is most instructive when applied | as to editor or publisher is given. This apparent 
to works that have proved their vitality by living ; | reluctance to give due credit to the efforts of a 
butit does not give any possibility of discriminating | co-worker in the same field is a small matter, no 
between live works and mechanically-contrived |doubt ; nevertheless it is large enough to be a 
imitations. (For a discussion of the point, I beg| blemish on a monumental achievement. It might 
leave to refer to my article ‘ Criticism in the Melting | be regarded as unpremeditated but for the fact 
Pot,’ in the April Dominant.) Dr. Mersmann has|that the author’s recent life of Bach, though 
achieved remarkable clarity in his definitions, | citing the Peters and Augener editions of the 
analyses, and statements. He has fully succeeded | organ music, omits to mention that of Novello— 
in his attempt to deal with all the elements of} which happens to be the one most suitable for 
music as correlated. His is the only book I know | English players because it is unique in giving the 
which, starting from musical facts (melody, / tunes and texts on which the Choral Preludes are 
harmony, rhythm, colour, working-out, &c.), gives| based, and so is an invaluable guide to their 
us a real synthesis, an organized whole. | interpretation.) 

Thereby his book—huge, but not difficult to} 
read—is of genuine interest to students of music. |‘ Encyclopédie de la Musique et Dictionnaire du 
It comes as a valuable complement to treatises of} Conservatoire.’ Second Part, vol. 4. 
musical analysis and even composition. [Paris : Delagrave. 

A most instructive comparison arises between| This volume is devoted to the history of 
this book and Landry’s ‘ La Sensibilité Musicale ’ orchestration and to religious music. Scoring for 
(Paris, 1927), which proclaims the failure of all} military bands is efficiently dealt with by M.-A. 
attempts to solve the problem of music by reference | Soyer, and orchestration by Gabriel Pierné and 
to ‘ objective’ considerations only, and—taking | Henry Woollett jointly. Jules Franck writes on 
the exact counterpart of Dr. Mersmann’s procedure | the music of the Synagogue, Eugéne Gigout on 
—posits that the secret of music lies, not in the|that of the Roman Church, D.-C. Planchet on the 
‘ facts’ of music, but in the process of action andj art of the choirmaster, Célestin Bourdeau on 
reaction arising from music actually heard or} Russian Church music, and Pastor Isaac Picard 
imagined. That two diametrically opposed views|on the music of the Anglican, Lutheran, and 
could be upheld with regard to the central problem | Reformed Churches. All this is very useful, but 
of musical «esthetics shows how very obscure this} the two defects that had to be mentioned in 
problem is. M-D.C | notices of the previous volumes must again be 

—— ‘| referred to. There is, unavoidably, a certain lack 
‘ The Four-Part Chorals of J. S. Bach.’ With the | of proportion in the treatment of the various items 

German Text of the Hymns and ‘English | Is it really needful, in a history of orchestration, 

Translation. Edited, with an historical Intro-|to devote ten pages to Halévy when three and a 

duction, Notes, and critical Appendices, by | half pages only are devoted to Liszt and four to 

Charles Sanford Terry. | Rimsky-Korsakov ? And there still is no index, 

Oxford University Press, Four Guineas ; ino possibility of using the book for reference 
‘ purposes—a state of things which, one understands 
| 


or in two volumes, 42s. each; and five 
volumes, 16s. each. | will be remedied when the work is complete. 
| M.-D. C. 


As an example of scholarship and thoroughness | 
Prof. Terry’s latest Bach work can hardly be} ‘ 
beaten, even by himself. It contains about five |‘ Cangoner popular de Catalunya.’ Vol, 2. By 
hundred chorals (for the purposes of this review | various authors. 
we will follow the author and omit the final ‘e’).| [Barcelona : Fundacio Conceptio Rabell i Cibils. | 
This is the largest number so far gathered under| A superbly produced book, containing the full 
one cover. They are lavishly set out in regard|report of the missions of several song-collectors, 
to space, usually one to each large page. |a hundred and forty songs, a most scholarly essay 

Not content (as most of us would have been) | by Francesc Pujol on chromaticism, modality, and 
with having packed a great mass of information| tonality in Catalonian folk-songs, and another, 

Cc 
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equally interesting and thorough, by Francesc | 

Baldellé on Gregorian elements in these folk-songs. 

There are several indices, which render the book 
invaluable for reference purposes. M-D.C 

BOOKS 

Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 


RECEIVED 


veview in @ fulure issue. 

‘Indian Music and Its Instruments.’ By Ethel 
Rosenthal. Pp. 220. Reeves, 7s. 6d. 

“The Theories of Claude Debussy.’ By Léon 


Vallas. Translated from the French by Maire 
O’Brien. Pp. 189. Oxford University Press, 
6s. 6d. 


‘Hymns for Home Missions.’ Selected mainly 


from the ‘English Hymnal’ and ‘ Songs of 
Praise.’ By R. E. Roberts. Oxford University 
Press, music edition, 2s. 6d.; words edition, 


paper, 3d.; limp cloth, 6d 

‘Singing at Sight.’ Teachers’ Books I. to 
By G. E. Linfoot. Manchester : 
cational Company. 
Pathways to Music.’ 
Hawkes, 2s. 6d. 

‘Music for Young Children.’ By Alice G. Thorn. 
Pp. 158. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 6s. 

‘ Beethoven the Creator.’ By Romain Rolland. 
Translated by Ernest Newman. Pp. 432. 
Victor Gollancz, 30s. (There is also a limited 
edition of fifty-five copies at £5 5s.) 


VI. 
Hope's Edu- 


By J. T. Bavin. Pp. 127. 


Rew apusic | 


| artificiality vanishes. 


illustrates the tendency to coldness and artificiality 
of which I spoke. Some such attitude there is 
bound to be in an artist’s exercise of skill, but 
when the skill is used in obedience to strong impulse 
There was skill enough when 
Parry set the line ‘Oh, may we soon again renew 
that song’: but when we sing it we are as uncon- 
scious of technical matters as Parry must have 
been, when the tune first flowered in a mind 
accustomed to thinking of fine poetry and thinking 
of it in terms of music. This song of Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s seems too much of a feat, and does too 
much violence to the Chopin original. The 
interpolation of a considerable passage just before 
the end of the song, a passage necessary to th 
accommodation of the words, but somewhat 
unrelated in style to the rest of the work, is scarcely 
justifiable, except on the ground that necessity 
knows no law—if this be justification. The song 
is not up to the level of the two earlier ones, which 
deserve a better finish than this last gives the 
cycle (Chester). 

There is some beautiful sound in van Dieren’s 
‘ Rondel,’ just issued by the Oxford University 
Press, and the whole thing is of a beautiful coolness 
and clarity of effect which I take to be one of its 
points of contact with the ‘Style de Gravure 
d’aprés la maniére de Moreau’ to which the 
composer refers. In order to achieve this effect, 
presumably, van Dieren has dropped here that 


|attempt to achieve perfect poetical rhythm and 


of 


work 
some 


his 
From 


other 
ineffective. 


which made 
sometimes 


accentuation 
difficult and 


| points of view this is a great gain, and those who 


SONGS 


There are some interesting issues in this month’s 


batch, among them being settings of three of 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ 


by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, whose Shakespeare 
songs attracted attention time The 
composer deals carefully and sensitively with the 
English words—only once or twice are there 
touches that seem unnatural—and the stvle of 
his music is well adapted to the character of the 
poet’s feeling. The kind of free recitative which 
is shown to advantage, for instance, in ‘ Letters,’ 
the second of this cycle, is the only way in which 
lines so declamatory and unlyrical as these can be 
set. The method is apt to seem cold and artificial 
if one looks into it very closely, but its effect is 
telling in performance because the climaxes are 
well proportioned and spaced, and the music 
flews consecutively from one ‘moment’ to the 
next. This ability to keep something in reserve 
is well illustrated in ‘ The sweet sad years,’ where 
the major version of a theme that has already 
been pretty fully exploited appears effectively at 
the climax point. The poems are very far from 
austere in style; the same is true of the music, 
but neither seems less sincere than the other, and 
that is saying a good deal. It accounts for the 
very considerable effect of the songs, and the feeling 
of unity that is achieved, in the face of some 
difficulty, between words and music. 


some 


ago. 


The last song, ‘ Poems and Flowers,’ calls for 
comment. It is based on Chopin’s Prelude in G 
(No. 3—the one with the running bass figure). 


Above this is fitted (that ’s the word) a vocal part 
which deals very adequately with the poem con- 
cerned. This adequacy is an interesting comment 
on the composer’s attitude to his words, and 


have failed to appreciate his other songs may be 
able to get in touch with him by means of this 
attractive and more approachable work. 

The same press sends four songs by Ivor Gurney, 
one at least of which is of first-rate quality. ‘ The 
Twa Corbies ’ undoubtedly hesitates once or twice 
in the middle; there are one or two signs of 
immaturity, but these are completely lost in the 
vividness and sweep of the thing as a whole. The 
climax is one of real power, and the descent from 
it enhances and clinches its effect. The D natural 
on ‘ The wind sall blaw’ is chilling to hear. The 
composer must have had that intense and abnormal 
realisation of the poem which is the basis of a 
good song; he succeeds in expressing his vision, 
and even if the work just fails to attain complete 
unity, it is a fine thing. The other songs are 
much smaller in scope. ‘ The fields are full’ has 
the right autumnal richness of texture; ‘ Walking 
Song’ is frank and fresh; ‘ Severn Meadows’ is 
quiet and sad. Here again there is the authentic 
touch, an emotional effect produced by a style 
that seems one with the impulse in which the song 
had its origin 

There is atmosphere in Edmund Duncan- 
Rubbra’s ‘ A Duan of Barra’ (Oxford University 
Press), and a kind of carefully-attained monotony 
of colour. At first the music seems too sophisti- 
cated for the words; but it is not so, for nothing 
could be more sophisticated than the pseudo- 
simplicity of this kind of Irish verse. (This is to 
say not that the poem is insincere, but that it is 
far from simple, which it rather pretends to be.) 
In both this song and ‘ Dear Liza’ (Curwen), a 
singing-game for boy and girl, with accompaniment 
by the same composer, the most striking feature 
is an undoubted cleverness. 
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Two effective and unpretentious songs from 
Murdoch are G. R. Stratton’s ‘ Boot, saddle, to 
horse,’ and Ivor Davies's ‘ Swallow, hither wing.’ 
Both derive their effect from their frankness of 
outlook and lack of self-consciousness; there is 
no attempt at originality, but in the first a vitality 
of rhythm and texture and a good climax, and in 
the second a graceful melodic sense. 


More ambitious are Francesco Santoliquido’s 
“Il poema della morte’ and Havergal Brian's 


‘Why dost thou wound and break my heart,’ both 


published by Chester. The latter ‘ dates’ very 
much (it is marked ‘ Copyright, 1913’), but its 


sincerity still tells, as well as the sense of musical 


effect that went to the making of it. It is not, 
however, always happy in its treatment of 
Herrick’s words, which are sacrificed more than 


once for the benefit of the composer’s rhythmic 
scheme. 

Some good reprints are issued : Joseph Williams 
sends Purcell’s ‘Mad Tom’ and Bishop’s ‘ The 
Mocking Bird,’ both edited by Dawson Freer. To 
the excellent Oxford University Press series of 
standard songs are added Brahms’s ‘ Lullaby,’ 
Rossini’s ‘Largo al factotum,’ Haydn’s ‘ My 
mother bids me bind my hair,’ Stradella’s ‘ O Lord, 
have mercy’ (‘ Pieta, Signore’), and ‘O Star of 
Eve,’ from ‘ Tannhauser.’ The editor is Steuart 
Wilson, and the songs, with first-rate print and 
paper, sell at ls. 6d. Be 

PIANOFORTE 

An interesting and able work on a biggish scale 
is Stan Golestan’s ‘ Theme, Variations, Danse,’ 
published by Durand. The composer shows ability 
beyond the ordinary in keeping his variations 
logical even when their treatment of the theme is 
highly imaginative and almost rhapsodic. The 
theme is one, apparently, of slender possibilities, 
but it proves suggestive to the composer. The 
music is lyrical and fairly light in character, and 
perhaps more extended than the material justifies ; 
the composer’s sense of design and firmness of 
touch are felt, however, throughout the work. In 
these times of over-elaborate music, one appreciates 
stuff as direct as this, in which there is no attempt 
to confuse issues or make a great fuss Over a small 
matter. It is not many writers of modern piano- 
forte music who dare state their argument in 
simple terms and let it take its chance ; one has 
to be sure of one’s logic and the quality of one’s 
ideas to do that; and it is creditable to the present 
composer that his variations are able to stand a 
severe test so well. T . 

VIOLIN 

Albert Roussel’s ‘ Segovia,’ transcribed by 
L. Heymann (Durand), makes a brilliant, short 
encore piece. The translator has overcome very 
cleverly the difficulties of a particularly thankless 
job, for this music does not exist apart from its 
superficial but able setting. Léon Roques, faced 
with an easier task in the transcription of 
Debussy’s ‘ La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin ’ (Durand), 
has been less successful. The pizzicato in octaves 
pp at the end seems particularly unsatisfactory. 
So high on the E string a pizzicato pp becomes more 
noise than sound. F. B. 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN SONATAS 
J. Guy Ropartz’s third Sonata, in A major 
(Durand), commands respect in many ways. It is 


clear ; the harmonic scheme reveals unquestionable 
| 


deftness, and the construction shows a good sense 
of proportion. Yet one reaches the last notes 
with a sense of having missed something. The 
slow movement especially seems unsubstantial, 
unimportant. The fault may be in ourselves, 
unable to see the work as the composer would have 
us see it; it may be the composer’s—if he has 
not sufficient temperament to force his point of 
view on us. It remains to see what effect the 
Sonata may produce when handled by two expert 
performers. It has many points which players of 
genius might drive home with force and, perhaps, 
with conviction. 

There is more substance and more temperament 
in the third Sonata of Arnold Bax (Murdoch). If 
Bax would only clarify a little his structure he 
has talents that must carry him far. His ideas 
are always musical, and a breath of poetry pervades 
every page. But he is the pace may 
change from quick to slow, but there is no relaxa- 
tion in the feeling of tension, of strenuousness, 
which in the end might become tiresome, and is 
certainly prejudicial to the effect. 

The music of P. de Bréville, as shown in his 
second Sonata (Rouart, Lerolle) should appeal to 
those who believe that progress is only possible 
in going back literally to the idioms of the past. 
He concludes with eight good, honest chords of 
C major, and throughout these five movements 
there is not a bar which does not proclaim the 
hearty, downright, plain-spoken workman who 
says what he means and no more. No doubt 
critics accustomed to the whims and subtleties of 
the present day will demur at his transparent 
simplicity. The most exacting, however, will not 
fail to applaud his courage. F. B. 


restless ; 


FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE 

It is right that a Sonatine should be not only 
a smaller but also a slighter structure than a 
Sonate. Henri Sanguet, however, tends to go 
to extremes in his Sonatine for flute and pianoforte 
(Rouart, Lerolle). There is all the difference in 
the world between a work for children and a childish 
work, The composer has achieved simplicity, but 
has not always avoided futility. He has moments 
of charm and also moments when the interest is 
not upheld by fancy or skill. An unequal work, 

- F. B. 
STRING QUARTETS 

Of the two quartets received last month, the 
first, by H. Waldo Warner, is an essay ‘ in the olden 
stvle’ (J. Fischer, New York); the second, by 
| Bernard van Dieren, an essay in the very modern 
| style (Oxford University Press). Beyond question 
it is van Dieren’s work that the musician will find 
more interesting. ‘in the olden style’ 
have very clear limitations; however ably the 
old idioms are used, the effect must inevitably be 
that of a copy. There are, however, copies and 
copies, and Mr. Waldo Warner deserves some praise 
for a slick piece of work which must undoubtedly 
find favour with the average audience. 

I am not so sure that the average audience 
would be equally pleased with van _ Dieren’s 
Quartet, which, for all its cleverness and downright 
honest workmanship, does not avoid monotony. 
This, at least, is an impression derived from a 
reading of the score, and it is possible that after 
a hearing or two it may have to be modified. But 


Essays 


is it not asking too much of a mere fiddler to 
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direct him to play ‘ with a sweet irony, discreetly * ? 
Can there be such a difference in the playing of a 
scale of A major in semiquavers and in a quick 
tempo that the composer’s intention will be realised 
by the player and understood by the listener ? 
I mention it only because it seems part and parcel 
of van Dieren’s habit—or, shall I say, temperament 
—which inclines to rely too much on small or far- 
fetched ideas and to lose sight of essentials. One 
can easily understand—nay, sympathise with 

the desire for rhythmic freedom; but its abuse 
results in shapelessness, and shapelessness may 
jead to monotony. F. B. 


ORGAN 

A Passacaglia in C minor inevitably suggests 
comparison with the example in that key; com- 
posers should, in self-defence, write in one of the 
others. Paul Geilsdorf’s venture is a sound work 
on traditional lines. He doesn’t avail himself of 
the licence used ‘by some contemporaries who 
ease their task by change of key, or by treating 
the subject, or part of it, enharmonically. His 
one departure from the ancient rigour is the 
adoption of the tonic major for the final treatment. 
The work is fairly difficult, and always in true 
organ style (C. F. Kahnt, Leipsic). 


A telling Postlude for Easter is Gordon Slater’s | 
‘An Easter Alleluya,’ founded on the familiar | 


‘ Lasst uns Erfreuen.’ I like its diatonic character 
—three of its four pages are entirely without 
accidentals ; and the canonic treatment to which 
the tune lends itself is not overdone. The writing 
is clean and good throughout. 
moderate (Oxford University Press). 


Mark Pasteur’s Prelude on Gibbons’s ‘ Song 
Ixvii.’ (set to ‘Give me the wings of faith,’ in 


the English Hymnal) shows a genuine feeling for 
mood and style. Some consecutive fifths and 
irregular barring are in the present fashion, but 
add little to the effect. The delivery of the tune 
in long notes against fragments of itself in dimi- 
nution is well done. The pie 
meditative and improvisatory 
an excellent voluntary where 
needed (Stainer & Bell). 

William Faulkes’s ‘ 
should become a popular concert piece. The tunes 
are good, and are treated in a straightforward and 
effective way. The piece is only moderately 
difficult (Paxton). From Paxton’s comes also a 
good arrangement by J. Stuart Archer of Scarlatti’s 
well-known Pastorale in D minor. 

Two more sets of Three Short Postludes by 


character make it 
something quiet is 


Arthur G. Colborn have been received from | 
Weekes—simple, well-written pieces, of no marked | 
originality. 

From W. Bessel, Paris, come a pair of 
transcriptions by L. de Saint-Martin—Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘Flight of the bumble-bee’ and 


Moussorgsky’s ‘ At the gate of Kieff,’ from the 
* Pictures at an Exhibition.’ The former would 
“come off’ on an organ of prompt speech and in 
a building with little echo; it calls for a few light 
stops and a deft finger. The other piece is so laid 
out that it would sound shrill on an organ poor 
in foundation tone. The frequent duplication of 
the bass by the pedal and left hand isa weak feature. 

Organ duets have never had much vogue, partly, 
no doubt, because of the complications brought 
about by two players pedalling. A series of duets 


Difficulty : easy to | 


‘ce 1S easy, and its| 


Fantasia on Old Welsh Airs ’ 


just started gets over this difficulty by giving all 
the footwork to the secondo ; and the manual work 
is so shared that the primo is generally well up 
out of the way. This interesting venture has for 
arrangers and editors Clarence Dickinson and 
Charlotte Matthewson Lockwood, and so far four 
numbers have appeared—Hesse’s Fantasia and 
Fugue in C minor, the March from ‘ The Ruins of 
| Athens,’ ‘ The Ride of the Valkyries,’ and Saint- 
| Saéns’s ‘Danse Macabre.’ The idea is good, and 
| (so far as can be judged without actual trial) seems 
|to be well carried out. It will enable a good 
|pianist to co-operate with an organist in the 
| performance of orchestral works that are ineffective 
lin pianoforte transcription or as organ solo, but 
| which, given four hands, two feet, and ample 
|registration resources, should be highly effective 
| (H. W. Gray : Novello). 

| Enrico Bossi was an esteemed organ composer 
| whose music was invariably tuneful and direct. 
| His ‘ Meditation in a Cathedral,’ a posthumous 
work just issued by Schirmer, shows him depending 
much on changes of time, and on bell effects. The 
general result is rather disjunct and restless. An 
organ with ample registration facilities is needed 
for its proper effect. The style is mostly quiet, 
| working up to a big ending. But most organists 
will prefer the Bossi of their youth. 

Two new pieces by Alfred Hollins should be 
| noted by recitalists. ‘ Siciliana’ a graceful 
|number, quite easy to play, and giving scope for 
| tasteful use of soft stops. The composer has 
| wisely indicated little more than degrees of power, 
but obviously a change of stop should be made 
for the repeats. The companion piece, a Bourrée, 
should become popular by reason of its tunefulness 
land vigour—the latter quality, however, never 
being allowed to take off from the lightness and 





18 


|spring of the rhythm. The middle section 

| corresponding to the Trio—is a charming example 
= oa 

| of three-part writing. Though very telling in 


effect, this capital piece is not difficult, only one 
pedal passage calling for some dexterity (Novello). 
H. G. 
PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE VOICES 


Spotiorth’s ‘ Hail! smiling morn’ is now issued 
in two parts, the lower going down only to 
middle C. There is room for well-varied tone- 
levels, and a fine cres. when ‘ darkness flies away.’ 
This is a useful ballad for teaching precision in 
six-eight time. 

Alfred Moffat has arranged a group of old songs 
(each issued separately). There is ‘ The Pedlar’ 


(Old English), ‘Many Roads’ (Old Dutch), 
‘Feeding Time’ (French), ‘ The Irish School- 


master’ (from a pipe tune), ‘ Twilight Shadows ’ 
(Alsatian), and ‘ Rain in May.’ The words of 
most of these are by Kate R. Moffat. The first 
is sturdy and steady, with some gently-running 
quavers for the lower part. The Dutch song goes 
| Andantino, in six-eight, with one or two easy 
|chromatics. ‘Feeding Time’ nattily busy 
|(G minor, mostly even quavers; to be brightly 
| pattered, but not staccato). The Irish piece is a 
| humorous duet with chorus, or it may be sung in 
| two parts, full throughout. The characters are 
|schoolmaster and boy. It would be a pleasant 
|diversion at a terminal concert. The hit about 
| Pharaoh's daughter, who ‘ was a milkmaid, and 
took a profit from the water,’ is ancient, but stilJ 
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worth tasting. ‘ Twilight Shadows’ moves in|on the Apple Tree,’ flitting lightly, a pretty 
placid slow waltz-time, dreamily sustained. ‘ Rain| miniature, and ‘ Adventure,’ marked ‘ for boys,’ 
in May’ has a rather monotonous tune, that and rightly bluff and bold. Margaret G. Rhodes 
perhaps is meant to suit the theme. It clings too|/ has a good knack of writing words that chime 
much round one or two chords. with children’s fancies. These three songs hit 
Eric Thiman sets ‘Sister, awake!’ as a two-| the mark (Novello). 

part canon. It flows and swings broadly, using a “Nursery Rhyme Quadrilles’ take us back to 
triplet figure effectively. Tone from mf to ff is|quieterdays. Louise Edwards-Carter has arranged 
wanted, clear and ringing. Two s.s.c. trios by | these to traditional music, and Mabei Chamberlain 
Ethel Boyce are entitled respectively ‘ Persephone’ | haseditedthem. They are for quite small children. 
‘words by the composer) and ‘The Rainbow’ | If simultaneous dancing and singing be objected 
(words from Ecclesiasticus). The endings of|to, one part of the class can undertake each of 
phrases at bar-ends in the first song need careful these pleasures, and a change-over at half-time 
attention, if they are not to sound abrupt.) will give both sides each kind of happy exercise. 
Words and music are well mated, the former | Good action-songs are not very common (or, at 
having slightly the surer impulse. A choir with} least, the good ones are not too well known, as 
plenty of vitality and colour-sense could make | adjudicators at Festivals find sometimes by sad 
this swell up inspiritingly. ‘The Rainbow’ sings|experience). This group of eight (price ls.) 
the praise of the power of God in a dignified way, | should be noted and secured (Novello). 
with several changes of mood and pace. This W. R. A. 

should be remembered when an anthem for boys| Dr. Whittaker continues his edition of instru- 











and women, or women only, is wanted. 

All the above are published by Novello. 

MALE-VOICE 

Three songs by Kenneth Finlay are published 
by three different firms. Stainer & Bell issue 
‘ Winter winds have chilled our bones,’ a carol for 
choir or quartet, with a good lift in it, and rhythmic 
niceties—a fair test for a festival quartet class, 
and still more effective at the mouths of a deft, | 
smallish choir. Williams publishes Mr. Finlay’s 
new setting of ‘ Crossing the Bar ’—a song which, 
one supposes, may well be reset every twenty or 
thirty years. This is a little more elaborate and 
harmonically striking than the old ones we know. 
A good rich tone should make it rightly impressive. 
It marches well, not too stiffly. ‘Scotland Yet’ 
is an arrangement of Peter McLeod’s tune to Scott 
Riddell’s words. Scots folk will sing it with the 
deepest fervour ; the rest can enjoy the imaginative 
feat of treading the heather—if they do not mind 
drinking a cup to a land now wickedly talking of 
Home Rule. . W. R.A. 
UNISON 

Ursula Greville’s ‘An English Posy’ is a col- 
lection of twenty-four songs, most of them 
unfamiliar. Of these, seven have been composed 
by the editor. The others have old airs, that 
Maurice Jacobson has adapted, and for which he 
has written simple accompaniments. These piano- 
forte parts at times lack rhythmic interest, though 
usually they are adequate, and always keep within 
the powers of fairly mild amateurs. Herman Ould 
has written some new poems for old tunes, and 
Whyte Monk has here and there adapted old words. 
The older composers include Carey, Charles f., 
H. Lawes, Lock, Leveridge, and other more or less 
familiar friends. Miss Greville’s muse moves 
within rather restricted tonal bounds, and some 
of her progressions are not of the strongest. The 
bass might sometimes be reconsidered, in its 
relation to the tune. There is a certain bold 
strength in the outlines, and one or two of the 
moods are pleasantly caught. On the whole, 
however, it is not quite judicious to mingle so 
large a proportion of an editor’s music with that 
of such old hands as are here assembled. The 
book costs 3s. 6d. (edition with tunes and words 
only, in Staff and Sol-fa, 6d.) (Curwen). 

George Rathbone’s latest songs are ‘ The 
Dustman’s Call’ (Allegretto, misterioso), ‘ Robin | 


mental movements from Bach’s Cantatas with the 
fine, jubilant Sonata from ‘ Der Himmel lacht, 
die Erde jubilieret’ (three trumpets, three oboes, 
cor anglais, optional bassoon, drums, and strings), 
the two Sinfonias to ‘ Geist und Seale wird ver- 
wirret,’ the first for strings, two oboes, and 
keyboard obbligato, the second for strings (optional 
oboes) and keyboard (Oxford University Press). 

Thomas F. Dunhill has hit on the happy idea 
of scoring for strings five pieces from the Anna 
Magdalena Clavier Book—the March in D, two 
Polonaises, two Minuets, and a Musette, the result 
being labelled ‘The Anna Magdalena Suite.’ It 
should be in great request with amateur and school 
string bands (Oxford University Press). 


Music in the Forcign Press 
DVORAK’S OPERAS 

In the Signale (March 20), S. Brichta calls 
attention to Dvorak’s eight operas, among which 
he considers the most characteristic ‘ Dimitry ’ 
(belonging to the composer’s early period) and 
“The Russalka’ (belonging to the late period). 
Dvorak, he says, was not gifted with a dramatic 
sense equal to Smetana’s, but is the typical 
‘Bohemian musician,’ spontaneous rather than 
self-critical. 





MOUSSORGSKY 

In the February Anbruch, Hans Redlich com- 
pares the genuine text of Moussorgsky’s ‘ Songs 
and Dances of Death’ (first published this year 
by the Russian State Publishing Department) 
with the text, revised by Rimsky-Korsakov, that 
was the only one hitherto known. His conclusion 
is that Rimsky-Korsakov’s emendations are 
deplorable. 

A curious feature of this article is that its 
author absolutely ignores the spade-work done 
in Moussorgsky’s favour in countries outside 
Germany ; e.g., he is altogether unaware that more 
than twenty years ago many French critics were 
acquainted with the 1874 edition of ‘ Boris 
Godunov,’ and protested vehemently against the 
revised editions of that masterpiece. 

ERIK SATIE 

In the same issue, H. Stuckenschmidt writes in 
high praise of Erik Satie, describing ‘ Parade’ and 
* Socrate ’ as masterpieces. 
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MUSICAL CRITICISM 
The March Melos contains a number of utterances 
on musical criticism by various writers. There is 
not much to be gleaned from these. Hans Eisler 
calls attention to the awkward position of minor 
critics on the staff of big newspapers, who must 
perforce follow the lead of the critic in chief: 


‘If the critic in chief is, say, a partisan of 
‘* Romanticism,’’ the critic in second can hardly 
extol the ‘‘ New Pragmatism.’’ It is not that 
the editor wishes to quell the individuality of 
the critic in second: but order must reign ; and 
from the point of view of business, it would be 
absurd to give readers, every week, two or three 
conflicting points of view.’ 

THE LUTE 
The March Revue Musicale contains an essay 
on the history of the lute, by P. Lang: 
The lute, during the 16th century, played 
the part which the pianoforte plays nowadays 
in the home, and held a great place in orchestras. 
It was deprived of one of its functions owing to 
improvement of keyboard instruments, of the 
other owing to the advent of the violin. Its 
reign ended with the 17th century. Has it 
vanished for ever? The long-forgotten guitar 
has reconquered a place in the sun; a 
renaissance of the lute would be an excellent 
thing, for this instrument is essentially noble, 
and admits of neither triviality nor coarseness.’ 
MODERN ORGAN-BUILDING IN FRANCE 
In the same issue, Norbert Dufourcq considers 
organ-building in France from the 16th century 
to the present day, and shows that the 20th-century 
organ reverts to the old timbres (missing in 19th- 
century organs), and has many useful new devices 
VERDI'S LETTERS TO A LIBRETTIST 

In the same issue, J.-G. Prodhomme publishes, 
in a French translation, letters from Verdi to 
Du Locle, written during the years 1868-74. 

JAZZ 

In L’Ami du Peuple (a Paris daily, March 26), 
Jacques Janin writes: 

‘So long as jazz is kept to the music-hall, 
well and good; but when it crops up on the 
concert-platform the time comes to discuss it. 
And we see at once that jazz is mere ‘“ crowd- 
music,’ impersonal, devoid of all individuality, 
incredibly monotonous. Originality cannot be 
achieved by means of a cackling saxophone or 
a coughing trombone: it is the outcome of an 
individual mind and character. All jazz manu- 
facturers are alike except as regards the quantity 
of spice they use. In Jack Hylton’s programmes 
the composers’ names are not even given!’ 


CRITICS IN TROUBLE 
In Das Orchester (March 1), Robert 
writes : 
‘Franz Schreker, Paul Hindemith, and Kurt 
Weill, who considered themselves hurt by Adolf 
Weissmann’s notices, appeared one fine day at 


the editorial office of the Berliner Zeitung am | 


Mittag and asked that Weissmann _ should 
henceforth refrain from writing on their music. 
Dr. Ullstein did not agree; but, 
Weissmann promised to comply 
request. 


with 


Hernried | 


curiously, | 
the | 
The next day the editor protested | Allan Moberg describes a Pastorale of 1688, 


against this concession. It is a pity that 

Weissmann, by agreeing, should have acknow- 

ledged himself in the wrong.’ 

Of course, Weissmann’s agreement may be 
interpreted in more ways than one; it has happened 
before that a similar retort to an indignant 
composer's request has made the composer eat 
humble-pie.—M.-D. C. 
| Hernried also recounts that Otto Klemperer has 
asked the Vossische Zeitung to dismiss its musical 
critic, Max Marschalk, using terms so threatening 
that, apparently, the editor pointed out that 
* should any mishap occur to Marschalk, Klemperer 
would be in a rather awkward position.’ 

A PROTECTIVE CENSORSHIP FOR MUSIC 
In the same periodical (March 15), Robert 
Hernried describes a discussion of the above topic 
at the Prussian Academy of Arts : 

“Several speakers were against censorship in 
any form, but Dr. Hans Joachim Moser declared 
that art stood in need of some kind of protection. 
He protested against the use on the stage of 
impersonation of men of genius such as Schubert 
or Goethe, against ‘‘ misproductions’”’ of the 
classics, against the parodies of great music that 
occur in jazz, and against the misuse of musical 
masterpieces in cinema performances. He stated, 
with unfeigned indignation, that he had recently 
heard, among other things: Accompanying the 
picture of President Hindenburg visiting the 
Sports Exhibition—the “ Freischiitz ’’ Overture ; 
accompanying the picture of the signing of the 
Treaty between the Vatican and the King of 
Italy—the opening bars of the slow movement of 
Bach’s Double Concerto ; and accompanying the 
picture of the last stage of a boxing contest—the 
“ Ride of the Valkyries.” ’ 

A MONTEVERDI BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The February Bolletino Bibliografico Musicale 
contains a bibliography of Monteverdi's works, 
covering ancient and modern editions. Malipiero, 

we are told, is now preparing a book on Monteverdi 
and an edition of his collected correspondence. 
OLD CZECH MUSIC 
The February Auftakt is devoted to the little- 
known subject of Old Czech Music. It contains 
essays on Nikolaus Herman (1490-1561), by 
M. Kaufmann and Dr. H. Sturm; on Josef 
Kohout (an 18th-century composer of operas, who 
worked in France after deserting to avoid military 
service), by Dr. J. Branberger; and on various 
other topics. One, by Dr. R. Haas, on old musical 
plays produced at Eger, gives the bill of a comic 
opera, ‘Der Travestirte Hamlet,’ the music by 


Gabler, produced, probably, in 1806, and now 
lost. 
A POLISH MUSICAL QUARTERLY 
The first issue of the Kwartalnik Muzyczny, 


published at Warsaw under the joint editorship 
lof A. Chybinsky and K. Sikorsky, contains a 
variety of useful materials, including articles on 
15th-century Polish hymns by M. Szczepanska ; 
|on the works of Marcin Mielczewsky (ob. 1651), by 
A. Chybinsky; on Chopin’s Sonatas, by H. 
|Opiensky ; and on Polish musical culture, by 
S. Furmanik. 
JEAN DESFONTAINES 
In the February Revue de Musicologie, Carl 
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‘Le Désespoir de Tircis,’ preserved in manuscript 
at Upsal. The music is by Jean Desfontaines, a 
composer unknown even to Eitner, but who wrote, 
André Tessier informs us in a further article, many 
songs printed in Ballard’s ‘ Recueil d’Airs Sérieux 
et a Boire,’ and in similar publications. He has 
also written Motets and Cantatas, and would 
constitute an interesting object of study. 
OLD HUNGARIAN CHORAL SCORES 
In the February Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
Benedikt Szabolcsi describes a curious system for 
the notation of choral music current in Hungary in 
the 18th century. Examples were preserved in 
manuscripts now in the Sarospatak Library. 
M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


Gramophone Notes 


By ‘ Discus’ 
H.M.V. 
way, the 





For once in a best of the batch is 


7 


in a record of ‘ Five o'clock,’ from 


reproach concerning the taste and musicianship 
of singers dies hard ! (DA1027). 
Of the orchestral records I like best a couple of 


extracts from ‘Carmen ’—‘ Soldiers changing 
guard’ and ‘ March of the smugglers,’ played 


with the right zest and point by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under Stokowski (D1618). 

Two vividly contrasted sides of Ravel are shown 
‘L’Enfant et 
les sortiléges’ (arranged by Branga), and the 
‘ Pavana pour une Infante défunte,’ conducted by 
Piero Coppola (D1564). 

Alfred Hertz and the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra hustle the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ 
Overture. The Scherzo is given a better pace, 
| but on the whole neither of these performances 
|and reproductions is up to the best English level 
(D 1626-27). 

Backhaus continues the recording of Chopin’s 
| Studies with three from Op. 25—C sharp minor, 
G flat, and B minor. His playing is as good as 


operatic—a group of extracts from ‘ The Twilight | ever, but the tone shows a falling-off in quality 


some in 


vassals 


Berlin, 
bids the 


some recorded at 
first ‘ Hagen 


of the Gods,’ 
London. I put 


which is probably not his fault (DB1180). 
[he Bach-Liszt Organ Prelude and Fugue in 


prepare for feasting,’ by the Berlin State Opera A minor is played by Mischa Levitzki with beautiful 


Orchestra and chorus, under Leo Blech. 


soloist is Ivar Andressen, a splendid bass. The 


The | clarity, but with overmuch use of very soft tone ; 


He 


it doesn’t fit music of such sustained vigour. 


chorus is a big factor in a fine and stirring record | starts considerably more slowly than would an 


(D1579). 


disc bearing ‘ Rhinemaidens foretell Siegfried’s 


death ’ and ‘ Rhinemaidens beg Siegfried to give | type of work. 
The Siegfried is Laubenthal, and | the essence of such music is growth and continuity, 


up the ring.’ 


No less good in its quieter way is the organist. 


But then organists are almost always 
far more straightforward in their handling of this 
They are probably right, too, for 


the Rhinemaidens are de Garnos, Kindeamann,|and too much variety of pace and subtlety of 


are 
made at 


strikingly 
Berlin 


and Marker. The results 


(D1582). The other record is a 


vivid | nuance take off from both these qualities (D1619). 


There are a couple of excellent violin records. 


fine one of the Siegfried Funeral March, Karl Muck | Marjorie Hayward plays the Massenet ‘ Meditation’ 


being the conductor (D1585). 


fessed that the four English recordings are some-| Such a poor companion piece 


It must be con-| with warm expression, 


It is a pity she has chosen 
a feeble Poem by 


what pale in comparison with those discussed Fibich (B2938). 


Scene the three 
(D1572); far 


above. In the Norns’ 
lack colour and conviction 


singers 
better 


are a couple of scenes with Brunnhilde and Sieg- | song ’ 
fried, wherein Austral is at the top of her form, | Impromptu is irresistibly and uncannily deft. 


Heifitz makes a delicious thing of Debussy’s 
‘Girl with the golden hair,’ plays ‘On wings of 
with rich tone, and in Grieg’s Scherzo- 


All 


and Widdop sings well, though his voice lacks | the same it is too showy (DB1246) 


the size and heroic character of Laubenthal’s 


(D1574). 
on Hagen’s spear,’ 


(D1579). 


-o7 


rides into it (D1587). The orchestra in the English 


In the record ‘ Siegfried takes the oath | rather belatedly, and must be dealt with in 
Austral and Widdop are heard lines. 
again, with specially good marks for the former | 1n Stanford’s Te Deum in B flat 
Finally, Austral has the field to herself thing odd about this record 
in the scene where Brunnhilde lights the pyre and | the sample sent for review. 


A batch of Church choir records have arrived 


a few 
The Choir of Westminster Abbey is heard 
There is some- 


or at all events about 
he first side gives 
an effect far too faint and remote to be of interest ; 


performances is the L.S.O., and the conductor | on being reversed, the record proves to be one of 


Albert Coates. 
After these 
Donizetti and 


some 


faded. 


Wagner extracts, 
early Verdi sound 


sings ‘ Tomb of my sainted father,’ from ‘ Lucia | thing (B2911). 


from | are excellent, and the power ample 
Gigli|a way, too, the organ accompaniment is the real 


Che tone and balance 
For once in 


the best I have ever heard 


I care less for the record of the 


di Lammermoor,’ and ‘ Wild my dream of youth,’ | Same singers in Morley’s ‘ Nolo mortem peccatoris 


from ‘ Traviata.’ His mezza-voce is delightful, 


and Mozart’s ‘Ave Verum.’ They sound too 


and far more expressive than the over-used sobbing | spasmodic in the first and too uniformly loud in 


catch in the breath. 
ought to be saved for exceptional moments, or it 


becomes cheap and even ludicrous. Except for this, | much ; 


he sings finely (DB1222). 


So lachrvmose an effect | the second (but again the recording may be partly 


responsible). I like the tone of the boys very 
it is fresh and natural (B2892). 
Westminster Cathedral Choir is also 


The 


Dusolina Giannini is less convincing in ‘ Mother, | recorded, and inevitably one makes comparisons. 
compassionate Virgin,’ from ‘ La forza del destino,’ | | can't say good things about the music of the 


and some of her high notes are decidedly shrill 
(DB1217). 

McCormack reaches his lowest level in choice of 
songs with ‘ Sonny boy’ 
of lilac time,’ a couple of so-called ‘ theme songs’ 
the cinema. No wonder that the old 


from 


and ‘ Jeannine, I dream |‘ Ave Regina 


Benediction service—very ordinary hymn-tunes 
and a dullish Motet by Eslava (C1611). 

A couple of Byrd Motets are a better test. The 
’ opens far too jerkily by the trebles, 
and I feel that the pace throughout is too quick. 
The fine ‘ Ave Verum’ is better in every way— 
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deeply expressive, and with the right note of 
urgency in the climaxes. The poignant discords 
—where Byrd writes F sharp against F natural 
and again B flat against B natural—seem to be 
toned down somewhat, but that may be a matter 
of recording (C1606). There are excellent men’s 
voices in this choir, especially in the bass depart- 
ment, but I very much prefer the Abbey boys. 
The Cathedral treble tone is too hooty, and even 
‘Amen’ comes out as ‘ Oomoo.’ 

There should have been another Abbey record 
for notice, but something went wrong in the 
labelling. Record C1612 is supposed to give on 
one side Stanford’s ‘ Glorious and powerful God,’ 
sung in the Abbey, and on the other a portion of 
the Benediction sung in the Cathedral. Probably 
both sides ought to be concerned with the Abbey 
Choir, but actually the record is a duplicate of 
C1611 noticed above. As I have no catalogue at 
hand I must leave the tangle unresolved. 


COLUMBIA 

‘ The Fire Bird ’ is nothing if not vivid, and my 
complaint about the records made by the Paris 
Orchestre Symphonique, under the direction of 
Stravinsky himself, is that they fall a bit short in 
‘ There seems to be too little power 
contrast as well. Oddly, I fancy the ‘ Duo-Art’ 
rolls of the composer playing the pianoforte 
transcription gives us more of the right effect. 
This recording is good, then, but not superlative, 
as it ought to be, seeing that Stravinsky’s orchestra- 
tion is of the kind that reproduces well (L2279-82). 
By the way, the label and catalogue speak of Prince 
Ivan marrying the Fire Bird, instead of the Princess. 

The vivid qualities lacking in ‘ The Fire Bird’ 
are present in a couple of records of ‘ The Three- 
cornered Hat,’ played by the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra under Arbos. The extracts are ‘ Dance 
of the Neighbours,’ the Miller’s Dance (9683), and 
the Final Dance (9864). 

Excellent, too, are records of Weber's ‘ Invita- 
tion to the Waltz’ (Basle Symphony Orchestra— 
Weingartner : 9691), and the Overture to ‘ Semi- 
ramide’ and Intermezzo from ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana ’ (Milan Symphony Orchestra—Lorenzo 
Molajoli: 9663-64). 

I put on Gershwin’s Pianoforte Concerto in F 
with an open mind, having read much of its 
brilliance, daring, originality, and other qualities 
that, with luck, we may find occasionally blended 
in one masterpiece. Musicians sometimes debate 
earnestly as to which is preferable—good bad 
music or bad good music. (I haven’t space to 
give examples ; most readers will understand the 
distinction.) Gershwin’s Concerto strikes me as 
being midway between the two, with a bias towards 
the bad good music class. It is desperately poor 
in thematic material; of development there is 
far too little (the composer’s obvious inability to 
make his music grow is thus naively alluded to 
in the descriptive leaflet: ‘This part may be 
considered as equivalent to the usual development 
section, though it consists very largely of new 
material’). Amusing, too, is the following about 
‘a remarkable pianoforte passage in which the left 
hand repeats a figure consisting of four consecutive 
chromatic fifths—an utterly revolutionary passage 
that is, however, justified by its effectiveness.’ 
Bless the writer’s innocent heart ! 
being ‘ utterly revolutionary,’ such progressions 


this respect. 


So far from | 


are by way of becoming threadbare. There are 
plenty of piquant effects, but the more we hear of 
them the less they count. In a long work 
nothing can take the place of good themati 
material treated with resource and freshness ; and 
Gershwin is not yet able to deliver the goods. I 
prefer him as a writer of good jazz to a compounder 
of bad music in cyclic form. The players are Paul 
Whiteman’s Concert Orchestra and Roy Bargy, 
whose work at the keyboard is tip-top. The 
recording is exceptionally good (9665-67). 

Another ‘serious’ work by a dance-music 
composer and player is Billy Mayerl’s ‘ Sennen 
Cove,’ a tone-poem dealing with a spot on the 
Cornish coast. This is less pretentious than the 
Gershwin Concerto, and is all the better for that. 
The storm section is rather tame, but as a whole 
this is a fair sample of unoriginal light music. It 
certainly does not give Mr. Mayerl ‘ a real standing 
among serious composers,’ as is claimed in the 
catalogue. The composer conducts, and the players 
are the Court Symphony Orchestra (9688). 

Some important chamber-music records have 
turned up. The Capet String Quartet play 
Beethoven's A minor. I don’t think they get the 
size of this immense work. There is much refined, 
tasteful playing, but too little variety and range 
of power. The real test in this Quartet is, perhaps, 
the Thanksgiving movement. Only the very best 
playing can prevent it from seeming both dull 
and too long ; it seems so in this recording. There 
are a few shakinesses in ensemble, which in so 
lengthy and exacting a work may be overlooked. 
More serious is the meagreness of tone generally, 
and the lack of vitality in the softer passages. 
This defect is so marked as to make me suggest 
that the blame should go to the recording rather 
than to the performing (L2272-76). 

On a far higher plane are two Léner recordings 

Mozart’s B flat Quartet (K458) and Haydn’s 
D major, Op. 76, No. 5. Here we have vitality 
in abundance and variety almost in excess—though 
one hesitates to find any fault in the latter respect, 


seeing how frequently performances fall short 
therein. It is a toss-up between these two delight- 


ful sets, both in regard to music and performance. 
I will only say that I should like the spin of the 
coin to favour the Haydn, if only for the sake of 
the delightful Finale. The Mozart is on L2261-63 ; 
the Haydn, L2257-59. 

The Léner party are at their best again in 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quartet in A, wherein they are 
joined by Charles Draper, who is also at his best. 
More need not be said (L2252-55). 

The Vienna Male-Voice Choir has nothing ‘ on’ 
our representative English men’s choirs, judging 
from the record of their singing in Schubert’s 
‘Die Nacht’ and ‘ Der Tanz.’ The nuancing is 
gusty, and the intake of breath so audible and 
violent that I found myself thinking of a kind of 
communal vacuum cleaner at work, dust and 
scraps of paper being swiftly absorbed at each 
inspiration (9611). 

Master Trevor Schofield has a first-rate voice 
and a musical temperament, but he shows some 
bad faults in his singing of songs by Eric Coates 
and P. B. Harding. He scoops in attack—in fact, 
it is less an attack than a stealthy approach ; his 
tone is unsteady, and the style is too sophisticated 
(the charm of a boy’s singing is its boyishness). 
His top notes are excellent—well produced and 
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controlled. With a better method and style he 
will be a first-rate singer (5258). 

Fried Ignaz Friedmann plays a rather dull 
Minuet by Suk, and Chopin’s Berceuse. He is 
too loud in the latter, making it a really rousing 
affair—just the thing to help a reluctant youngster 
out of bed on a cold morning (L2260). 

Are we in for a ‘ Traviata’ boom? There are 
signs that way, among them being the issue of a 
pretty complete version in fifteen records, with 
album and a sensible English version by Compton 
Mackenzie. The performers are Italian—a fervid 
team of soloists, vividly backed up by the La 
Scala (Milan) chorus and orchestra, conducted by 
Lorenzo Molajoli. The famous old opera is thus 
given the best of chances of pleasing its old 
admirers and of making new ones (9269-83). 

NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 

The Society has rarely, if ever, done anything 
better than its recording of Mozart’s delightful 
Quintet for oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon, and 
pianoforte, with a star team of performers—Leon 
Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain, 
J. Alexandra, and Kathleen Long. Wind instru- 
ments, especially wood, almost invariably reproduce 
well, and the results here are quite up to standard. 
As the keyboard is well handled with regard to 
balance, the set is of unusual merit (N.G.S.121-123). 





PlayersPiano Wotes 


BLUTHNER 
As there is no supplementary list this month, 
here are notes on a few rolls selected from the 





For those who like light music of the more 
popular kind there is Waldemar Sacks playing the 
‘Lied der Musette’ from ‘La Bohéme.’ This is 
Puccini with some slight decoration (59376). 

The florid, scintillating type of waltz has dated 
considerably as salon music, but a good example 
of the type is Raff's transcription of Gounod’s 
“Valse de Juliette’ (58295). Felix Wernow’s 
playing is remarkably clear, and in the right 
glittering style. 

Albert Griinfeld plays his own ‘ Causerie,’ 
Op. 50, No. 4. Not remarkable for originality, 
and with rather too much repetition, it is still 
attractive, and the performance is good (51501). 

ZZOLIAN 

Audiographic.—The three children’s rolls are 
delightful, especially that of Percy Grainger 
playing his ‘Shepherds’ Hey.’ There are some 
amusing illustrations (Lendon) and running com- 
ments (Kirkham Jones) to this, which adults also 


will enjoy (D787, Pianola, D814). 


The other two are Schumann’s ‘ The Poor 
Orphan’ and ‘A Little Hunting Song’ (D811, 


Pianola, D810), and ‘ The Merry Peasant’ and 
‘ Knight Rupert’ (D809, Pianola, D810). These 
are all played by Harold Bauer with Introductions 
by Egerton Lowe, and they have all been cleverly 
fitted with little poems by Percy A. Scholes. 

Chopin’s Mazurka in C sharp minor has a first- 
rate performance by Leonid Kreutzer. The 
Introduction is by David Stanley Smith, and the 
running comments by the £olian Editorial Staff 

whose invention and imagination, by the way, 
must frequently inspire the player’s sincere 
admiration (D829, Pianola, D830). 








general catalogue. All these rolls are available in 
the Bliithner Circulating Library. The other three rolls are all of the light but 
Schiitt is not often heard, though his music is|good type, and are as follows: Mendelssohn's 
of the good light type, and much of it is well worth | ‘ Consolation’ and ‘ Folk-Song’ (‘ Songs Without 
a hearing. He is unfashionable, and has never | Words,’ Nos. 9 and 23), played by Beryl Rubinstein, 
been markedly popular. For those who don’t} with Introduction and running commentary by 
know him already here is a good opportunity of | Winifred Harrison the commentary on the ‘ Folk- 
sampling his work in ‘ Carnaval Mignon,’ two rolls | Song’ is a wee bit extravagant (D819, Pianola, 
containing a delightful suite of six short pieces | D820); Rubinstein’s ‘ Barcarolle,’ in F minor, 
all well played by Severin Eisenberger (53055-56). |Op. 30, No. 1, played by Edwin Hughes, Mr. 
Two Grieg rolls proved interesting—the Ballade | Scholes being responsible for the Introduction and 
in G minor and one of the Lyrische Stiicke (‘ At} running commentary (D813, Pianola, D814) ; 
your feet,’ Op. 68, No. 3). The Ballade runs the Chaminade’s ‘ Elevation,’ played by the composer, 
gamut of the emotions from grave to gay and | Noel Gallon supplying the Introduction and the 
back again, and Godowsky’s name as the artist) A°olian Editorial Staff the commentary (D805, 
is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of its| Pianola, D806). 
performance (51846). The other piece is sym- Duo-Art.—A good four-hand arrangement of 
pathetically played by Gustav Riemann (50179). |‘ Finlandia ’ is well served at the hands of Rudolph 
There is little left to say of so well-known and | Ganz and Ernest Hutcheson (539), and our old 
oft-performed a work as the Liszt transcription of | friend the ‘Zampa’ Overture comes out sur- 
Mendelssohn’s ‘On Wings of Song’ (53874).|prisingly fresh, partly because of Ganz’s firm 
Liebling’s cantabile playing in this is particularly | rhythm and crisp playing (541). 
good. Hinton’s lively and attractive ‘ Rigaudon’ is 
There is a nameless something missing from | ably performed by Katharine Goodson (7245). 
Norah Drewett’s playing of Debussy’s ‘ La fille We do not look for much originality in such a 
aux cheveux de lin’ (51335). Perhaps she is a} work as Leybach’s ‘My Solitudes’ (Nocturne 
little too matter-of-fact, or, possibly, this particular | No. 4), one solitude being much like another, but 
piece loses by mechanical reproduction. the roll is a good one, partly because it gives us 
Seven Preludes of Liapounov make pleasant | another opportunity of hearing Genevieve Pitot’s 
hearing. They are on two rolls—Nos. 1-4 on) delightful playing (7230). 
53064a and Nos. 5-7 on 53064. The playing, by| Hand-played.—Here is the second roll of 
Richard Rossler, is first-rate. Schumann’s Symphonic Studies, and a very fine 
Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky gives a brilliant|one it is. Percy Grainger’s interpretation is 


performance of Leschetizky’s ‘ Barcarola,’ Op. 39, | admirabie (A1149f). Another good Schumann 
No. 1; this would be worth a hearing for the | roll is that of Friedmann’s performance of ‘ Des 
| Abends’ and ‘ Warum ? 


execution alone (51528). ’ The latter reproduces 
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less well than ‘ Des Abends,’ and calls for careful | Now that I am dealing with the military band 
manipulation (A1147e). | performances I go on to add a complaint concerning 


‘Guitare’ is Chaminade at her best—and she | the playing. Iam, I know, only one of many who 
can be interesting as well as attractive. This is| feel that the standard of performance is less good 
well played by the composer (A1143). |than it was a year or so ago, and certainly far 

Metrostyle-—There is nothing very exciting in| below what it ought to be. A good deal of the 
this section, but all are pleasant and easily | playing sounds quite casual. Opinions may differ 
managed. They are ‘The Gay Postillion,’ by | concerning nuance and other interpretative points, 
Bohm (T30421la), Rubinstein’s ‘ Romance’ in F| but there can be no question concerning the 
(T30423A), and ‘ Intermezzo,’ by Gilbert Lamb | desirability of perfect ensemble. If I remember 
(T30424a). D. G. right, some statistics published last year showed 

- that military band programmes are among the 

|most popular of the musical fare supplied by the 

Wireless Wotes B.B.C. Anything less than a good standard of 
: | performance must thus have an adverse effect 

By * ARIEI on the taste of a big body of listeners. The band 

is good, and the conductor an expert, so probably 

My remarks about the Bach disarrangement for | it is merely a question of adequate rehearsal. If 

military band have evoked some correspondence, | so, the natural solution is to give us fewer military 
including a Letter to the Editor which will, no| band programmes, and see that they are better 
doubt, be found in its proper place. Mr. W. A.| prepared. 
Chislett, of Barrow-in-Furness, in the course of | 
an interesting note adds that there is ‘a really | 
magnificent ’’ brass band arrangement of Bach’s| 
‘Great ’ G minor, by the late J. Weston Nicholl. I 
gather that it has never been published, and that 
the MS. is in the possession of Black Dyke Band. 
Mr. Chislett’s mention of this arrangement reminds 
me that Mr. Nicholl wrote to me shortly after he 
had completed it, suggesting that I should keep 
a look-out for gramophone records thereof. None, 
however, came my way, so his version has} 
apparently been neither recorded nor published 
Is it too much to hope that this transcription 
may be made available ? I feel confident that 
brass and/or military band arrangements of a few 
of the more animated and readily attractive of 
Bach’s organ works would be popular with players, 
and would make many fresh Bachites among their 
enormous audience 





The reference above to slavish respect for 
repeat marks in the older classics reminds me of 
a kindred point that might be considered. It 
was good to hear a week of Haydn’s Pianoforte 
Sonatas in the ‘ Foundations of Music’ series, but 
it must have occurred to many besides myself 
that in broadcasting works so very unequal in 
quality, better justice would be done to the com- 
poser, and more pleasure given to the hearer, if 
the Sonatas had been regarded less as wholes than 
as collections of movements. In some sonatas 
two of the movements are poor, and one delightful. 
In dealing with so many as thirty-four sonatas 
there can | 


be no reasonable objection to giving us 
only the plums. This method might well be 
followed in regard to such similarly unequal works 
as the Mozart Pianoforte Sonatas and the Handel 
Suites 


It seems to me that the question of suitable 
material for military band transcriptions deserves Going back for a moment to that question of 
more careful consideration than it appears to/ organ transmission, I have received an interesting 
have had so far. Not every piece of loud, quick| letter from Mr. Hugh Gardner, of Harrow. He 
orchestral music lends itself to the process ;| agrees that the fault lies less in transmission than 
frequently the string writing is of a type that/in receiving sets. He himself uses a powerful set 
cannot be replaced effectively by the wood-wind./and a coil-driven speaker with plenty of force 
Keyboard works, too, are often badly treated.| behind it, with the result that the pedal notes 
I once heard (not by wireless) an arrangement of | come through magnificently. ‘ The 32-ft. stop at 
Rachmaninov’s C sharp minor Prelude in which} Southwark Cathedral sometimes shakes the orna- 
the rapid triplet chords for alternate hands were | ments on the mantelpiece at the other end of a 
given to different sections of the band, with/ large music-room, and the echo of the building 
ludicrous results, as they never quite fitted. An}/seems to be present without blurring the 
easy and effective keyboard passage thus became|tone.’ Mr. Gardner says that he gets better 
extremely difficult, if not impracticable. reception from the organ than from any other 
‘instrument. He adds that it is largely a matter 
\ good example of choice and treatment was | of expense, as the current consumption 1s rather 
broadcast on April 15, when the Wireless Military | high. 
Band played a Mozart Divertimento transcribed| Mr. Gardner also makes an interesting point 
by Gerrard Williams, a musician who has just the| concerning the broadcasting of Church choirs. 
right deft touch and good taste for this kind of| He believes that the best of choirs develop certain 
work I hope we shall hear more of his arrange- habits owing to the peculiar acoustic properties 
ments. The only adverse criticism I have to| of the buildings in which they sing, and that these 
make in regard to the Divertimento was that| perfectly reasonable methods are apt to sound 
Mr. Williams was too conscientious in giving us| like unpleasant mannerisms when reproduced in 
all Mozart’s endless repetitions. We need not be|the studio. This is yet one more problem that 
too slavishly respectful of repeat marks nowadays. choral singers have to face when broadcasting. 
To a considerable extent they were conventional, | It is also a serviceable reminder to listeners that 
and composers seem to have added the fatal two|they should not be in a hurry with adverse 
dots very often quite mechanically. criticism. 
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Teachers’ Department 


‘THAT SINKING FEELING!’ 
By HervEY ELWES 

Of all the bogies that beset young performers 
nervousness is the worst. A child may be perfectly 
capable of playing a certain piece on the pianoforte 
or the violin quite well enough to satisfy his 
teacher, and yet, should he learn that he is to 
perform that piece in public, he very possibly 
becomes a prey to an attack of nerves which will 
make him miserable during all the days that elapse 
before the dreaded date, and will so affect his 
physical and mental powers that his playing, when 
the time comes, will be of the feeblest description. 
All the participants in this tiresome little tragedy 

child, teacher, and parents—will be more or less 
disappointed. The trouble, too, is cumulative ; 
the fact of having failed once makes failure in the 
future almost inevitable. 

The pity of it is that it is not children of the bold, 
unbiddable type who so frequently do themselves 
less than justice under the above circumstances, 
but more often boys and girls who are really keen 
on music, and who would quite enjoy playing to 
others if only they could do so without suffering 
so acutely from ‘ that sinking feeling ! ’ 

This being so, it is well worth the while of any 
teacher to do what is possible to help young 
performers to overcome their diffidence. Here a 
mother of the right sort may be of immense 
assistance. But the subject must be approached 
with great tact. You remember how, in Mrs. 
Ewing’s delightful ‘ Jackanapes,’ Tony Johnson’s 
mother and Jackanapes’ aunt both agreed that 
Tony was ‘ delicate.’ With this difference: Mrs. 
Johnson meant that Tony was more finely-strung, 
more sensitive than Jackanapes. Whereas, when 
Miss Jessamine said that Tony was ‘ delicate,’ she 
meant he was ‘ more puling, less manly, and less 
healthily brought-up ’ than her own nephew. 

So, whatever your private opinion may be 
concerning the probable mistakes in the up- 
bringing of your pupils, you must carefully hide 
your thoughts from their mothers. You must 
stress the point that the unsatisfactory per- 
formances of Michael or of Mary, at home or before 
a larger audience, is not due to the fact that the 
child in question is a half-wit or physically 
defective. On the contrary, it denotes a special 
sensitiveness which, though it may show itself 
in the form of nervous attacks to-day, will, under 
the guidance of a sympathetic teacher (yourself !), 
quite likely prove to be the foundation of an assured 
technique, and the power of regarding even the 
largest audience merely as rows of cabbages. 

One way to help this happy prediction to come 
true is to persuade the mother of a nervous child 
on no account to use any kind of force in attempting 
to make the child ‘ show off’ in public. A policy 
of ‘ masterly (or, rather, ‘ motherly ’) inactivity ’ 
will often bring about the desired result. Children 
are, of course, extraordinarily imitative. Take 
them to a cinema, and directly they return home 
they will attempt to emulate, in their own nursery, 
some of the feats they have witnessed on the 
screen. In the same way, if more or less per- 
functory pianoforte-playing has been going on in 
a drawing-room midst the rattle of tea-cups and 
the buzz of conversation, you will notice, after a 









time, that a child who, earlier in the afternoon, 


may have resolutely refused a pressing invitation 
to perform, will sidle up to the pianoforte, obviously 
intent on making a little noise on his or her own 
account. 

And when all’s said and done, that is the only 
way the art of music can really bring enjoyment 
to performers and to listeners. The wish to play 
must be strong enough to overcome the performer's 
doubts concerning his powers of execution. It is 
to make the child want to play which should be 
the aim of everyone interested in the progress of 
little musical pilgrims. 

This should be your first thought when arranging 
a Pupils’ Concert. See that everything is as 
informal as possible. It is better not to have a 
fixed programme. But if you like you can, of 
course, have a leaflet printed giving the names of 
your pupils and the titles of the pieces which each 
is supposed to be prepared to perform if required. 
This will leave you free to call upon your young 
students to render each item in the order in 
which, judging by their appearance at the moment, 
you think them most likely to do justice to them- 
selves-—and to you as their teacher. In selecting 
what they shall play, it is wise to choose something 
which is below their usual capabilities. From the 
point of view of the audience’s enjoyment, and for 
your own sake, it is much better that a child 
should perform, cheerfully and fairly efiiciently, 
whatever is the modern equivalent of ‘ The 
Maiden’s Prayer’ or Braga’s Serenata, than 
that he or she should stumble through some piece 
that is a shade too difficult for small fingers numbed 
by the importance of the occasion. 

All this is very elementary, but it is based on 
recollections of a childhood long past And it is, 
perhaps, those of us who once suffered from 
nervousness, and remember how horrid it was, 
who are in the best position to realise how much 
physical and mental discomfort may be avoided 
by just a little thought and tact on the part of 
parents and teachers 


A MODERN APPROACH TO MUSIC 
TEACHING: 
IV.—THE MATERIAL OF MUSIC 
THE POWER OF SOUND 
By Norau H. Bort 

Listen to a Beethoven Symphony, and when it 
is finished stop for a moment and consider the 
limited material out of which this miracle of sound 
has been created. How many separate notes go 
to its fashioning [welve only This is an 
amazing fact if we consider the range of emotional 
expression of which they are capable. What is 
the explanation which makes so limited a means 
so powerful an agent There are three important 
reasons contributing to this fact 

i. The emotional power of sound 

2. The fundamental nature of rhythm and its 

power to stimulate us physically. 
3. The intellectual satisfaction which we feel in 
the apprehension of relationship 

It is important to realise that sound is a 
powerful emotional force. Everyday experience 
constantly acknowledges this fact. Is it not true 
that we recognise the real attitude of a speaker not 
by what he says but by Aow he says it Mr. St. 
John Ervine, in the Observer of Sunday, April 22, 
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1928, advised us to go to see the actors of the 
Moscow Art Theatre at the Garrick Theatre. He 
said, ‘Even if they [the spectators] be Russian- 
less, as I am 
is No Crime’ 
laughter.’ Yet how can an unknown language 
convey anything to us unless by varieties of 
intonation and expression—in other words, by 
variants in the pitch relations. The English 
language is full of phrases which indicate this 


power of expressing emotions by means of sound. | 


Do we not speak of a ‘cry of pain,’ ‘ a shriek of 
agony,’ ‘mocking laughter,’ ‘envious tones,’ 
‘furious words’? But are words furious? Can 
tones be envious? The written word can never 
convey agony or pain. Hence we must refer in 


speaking thus to a certain emotional tone or colour | 


in which the words were uttered. Dr. Buck 
expresses it thus: ‘Accents and qualities of 
language are in origin expressions of mental and 
emotional stresses to which the common experience 
of men has givenacommon value. ... They are the 
articulate but fluid representations of experience.’ * 


If you want to test the facts for yourself, use | 
the vowel sounds which serve as ejaculations— | 


‘Ah! Oh! Ugh!’—and express with them as 
many shades of emotion as possible. Listen to 
the range of sound which distinguishes each. 
‘Ah!’ an exclamation of satisfaction, is a rich, 
low tone; ‘Ah!’ a cry of pain, is high-toned and 
shrill; ‘Ah!’ indicating dawning knowledge, 


passes through a succession of tones, ranging from | 


higher to lower. This is so obvious that it needs 
no further elaboration. It must, however, be 
remembered that the tonal range of speech is 
more restricted than that of music; we see in it 
only the beginnings of what in music has become an 
instrument of infinitely extended emotional range. 


Two interesting questions suggest themselves to | 
First, how did any particular | 


us at this point. 
tonal arrangements originally become associated 
with the emotion it now expresses ? 
belongs to the very earliest experiences of the 
human race, since it is now an intuitive possession 
of every baby. The child certainly never learns 
by imitation how to produce the scream-because- 
I-am-angry or the scream-because-I-am-in-pain. 
Secondly, how much have these primitive emotional 


symbols helped to shape the melodic outlines of | 


our music of to-day ? The certainty and assurance 
of a tonic harmony share much of the nature of 
an affirmation in ordinary speech ; a rising scale- 
passage of that of an interrogation or uncertainty. 
These are both definite emotional states. Can we 
press the matter further ? Tests have been under- 


taken in America to discover whether an average | 


audience reacts emotionally in the same way to 
music. On the findings of this particular set of 
experiments such common emotional reactions as 
‘joy,’ ‘ rest,’ ‘ sadness,’ were recorded by a large 
percentage of the subjects.t Tests such as these, 
however, can at best only deal with very obvious 
reactions. 
extent, for emotion is a fluid state and is in 
constant flux and reflux; the emotional outline 


of a composition is as varied and subtle as its | 


rhythmic and tonal outlines. 


Mr. Ernest Newman has attacked the subject | 


in a much more musicianly fashion in his book 
* * The Scope of Music.’ mire vs 


+ ‘The Effects of Music." Ed., Max, Schoen (p. 157). 
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. it [Ostrovsky’s play, ‘ Poverty | 
will provide them with constant | 


It obviously | 


This invalidates their findings to some | 





|‘ The Unconscious Beethoven.’ Here he tries to 
'analyse the characteristic motifs to be found in 
the writings of composers, and to associate these 
with their emotional content. ‘ It is astonishing,’ 
he says, speaking of Beethoven, ‘ to what a small 
number of formula—melodic, rhythmic, and so on 
—his apparently so varied procedure can be re- 
duced.’ He finds, for instance, that Beethoven 
uses a rising figure of three notes in various guises 
whenever he is stirred by deep emotional feeling. 
The examples cited in proof of this statement are 
numerous and convincing, and whether we agree 
or disagree with Mr. Newman’s main thesis, the 
book is stimulating from this point of view. 
| We hope that the promise of further work along 
| these lines will be fufilled. 

It seems to me that this form of research on 
emotional reactions to music is more profitable 
than experiments on isolated sounds, for the 
obvious reason that isolated notes are in themselves 
merely musical sounds (as opposed to unmusical 
sound), and not melody. Sounds or notes are to 
melody as pulses are to rhythm. The first in 
each case is the inert material into which the vivi- 
fying life of music can be fused. This vivifying 
|power is movement or progression, whether 
rhythmic or tonal ; rhythm isa progression through 
|pulses; melody a progression through tones. 
| Miss M. Glyn admirably realises the inter-relation 
| of these two movements when she coins the some- 
| what clumsy term ‘ rhythmitonal movement.’ * 
| It is true that certain notes have distinctive 
characters, but it is important to remember that 
musically this character is modified and determined 
by its relation with other tones. In Aural Culture 
work we train children to recognise individual 
notes, but this is done by establishing a tacit re- 
lationship between each of these and the tonic note. 

The physical stimulus of rhythm and the power 
of self-expansion which it produces in hearer and 
performer is the second factor which makes 
sound so powerful emotionally. Rhythm in its 
simplest form is a physical stimulus which produces 
a sense of power—which urges to action. It is, 
therefore, an expansive influence, and by this fact 
makes us emotionally receptive. The particular 
quality which emerges from the union of rhythmic 
}and tonal movement can, for want of a better 
term, be called the dramatic quality of music. 

Drama is action, movement towards some point ; 
if movement is to be meaningful it must have a 
|goal. When we speak of the dramatic moment in 
a play we mean the moment of climax—the 
|culminative moment towards which the whole 
movement has been directed—that which gives 
purpose and meaning to the whole. So in music: 
rhythmic and tonal movement converge towards 
given points where they become momentarily 
| locked, and emotional effect is produced by tension 
and relaxation up to and away from such points 
of climax. Again, these series of climaxes have 
| among them one which is the culminating moment 
of the whole. Dr. George Dyson in a provocative 
and stimulating chapter on ‘ Rhythm and Melody ’ 
in his book ‘ The New Music,’ refers to this element 
of music as ‘ rhapsodic movement.’ t He cites 
| the opening phrase of ‘ L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune ’ 
(Debussy) as a good example of such writing. 








* * The Rhythmic Conception of Music.’ 

t Dr. Dyson uses the term ‘rhythm’ in a misleading sense. He 
| distinguishes rhythm and rhapsody where we are accustomed to find 
| metre and rhythm. 
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This term brings out extremely well the inherent | reactions to sound, and to the long-stored-up 
quality of all great melody, which is in origin | associated memory upon which we draw from our 


song, but, in my opinion, it ignores the debt 
which melody must always pay to rhythm. 
is supremely great in such expression. The 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue is an example of 
this mastery in its freest form. 
urge onwards, the fitness of the melodic curves, and 
the greatness of the dramatic conception are what 
give the quality of supreme ‘rightness’ to his work. 

The recognition of this dramatic quality in 
music implies the third and last element which 
gives sound its power. 

We have referred to the physical and emotional 
aspects of music in rhythm and tone—we have so 
far ignored the intellectual. If music is capable 
of affording the greatest «esthetic satisfaction, it 
must have inherent in it material which will | 
satisfy the whole of our nature. The highest 
esthetic experience unites in one supreme ex- 
pression the fused capacity of the whole of our 
faculties. Such a fusion can probably only be | 
maintained for short spaces of time, but it is as 


the fusion slackens that the completeness of the | 


experience weakens. 

What, then, is the intellectual side of our esthetic 
experience ? It is the recognition and establish- 
ment in our minds of relationship between the 
units which make music. By the establishment 
of relationship between varying pitches, melody is 
created. Melody is this motion from tone to tone. 
Mr. Calvocoressi says: ‘The esthetic value of 
form resides solely in the reciprocal relationship 
of parts within a whole.’* This sentence empha- 
sises the final purpose of this intellectual process. 
It is the eternal search for truth; the desire for 
complete knowledge which urges us to persevere 
in the complicated process by which we mentally 
piece units of sound into an intelligible whole. 
We are spurred on by the revelatory power of the 
final synthesis. 

Can this analysis be reconciled with such a 
statement as the following of Mr. Edwin Evans ? 
I think it can. ‘I have long been convinced,’ 
says Mr. Evans, ‘ that the only tenable definition 
of melody is a succession of single notes so arranged 
that their mutual relations are those to which the 
ear is accustomed—in short, that melody is chiefly 
our recognition of the familiar. I would go so far 
as to say that there is no such thing as melody in 
the abstract ; it is the creation, not of sound, but of 
habit. I am convinced that that melody will gain 
the largest number of adherents which imposes 
upon the listener of whatever standard the least 
effort in the direction of acquiring a new habit.’ f 

At the risk of being accused of over-quoting, 
I should like to put the following statement by 
Dr. Dyson beside that of Mr. Evans: ‘ Every 
interval, every turn of phrase, either invokes or 
fails to invoke conscious or unconscious memories, 
and it is these memories which give the present 
sensation such completeness of satisfaction or 
wealth of experience as it may have.’ 

I have quoted these writers for, by insisting 
on the power of associative musical memory, 
they seem to me to approach the problem from 
the right angle. The effect of music upon us 
is after all a psychological problem, and it is as 
such that we must approach it. The stress which 
Mr. Evans and Dr. Dyson lay upon our habitual 


® * Musical Criticism.’ + ‘ The Margin of Music.’ 


Bach | intellectual approach to music. 


racial experience, does not necessarily preclude an 
It does, however, 
show the limits beyond which the intellect cannot 
function. Granted that our capacity to apprehend 


The inevitable | melody lies in an accumulated racial experience, 


the distinction between a great and a mediocre 
melody lies nevertheless in its capacity to stir us 
imaginatively. Dr. Dyson expresses this idea in 
speaking of Bach. ‘ Bach did not invent his 
phrases. Everyone of them had in detail been 
used hundreds of times before. It was the 
imaginative relations in which he placed them which 
made them seem new.’ It is in this order of 
perception that we exercise our minds musically. 
It is by this means that experience is enriched. 
The artist by his birthright of imagination has a 
knowledge denied his fellows, which, if he would 
preserve, he must exercise. 


‘Children’s Percussion Bands.’ By L. de Russette. 
Kegan Paul and Curwen, 3s. 6d.] 

Nowadays we do not teach children anything ; 
we provide opportunities for them to teach them- 
selves. In‘ Children’s Percussion Bands’ Miss L. 
de Rusette provides opportunities for the little 
ones to equip themselves with most of the elements 
of a musical education from the ages of four to 
eight. 

She divides her scheme into three stages. In 

Stage I. (four-year olds) the children gain an aural 
perception of pulse and rhythmic pattern by 
beating instruments (chiefly drums and bells) and 
beating time, at the dictates of their own sweet 
wills, for there is no formal instruction in these 
years : understanding is only instinctive. 
’ With Stage II. come the beginnings of intel- 
lectual understanding. The band now consists of 
drums, tambourines, triangles, and one pair® of 
cymbals for an honoured soloist! More formal 
conducting is also undertaken, and the inter- 
pretation of the music and the choice of instru- 
mentation is placed in the conductor’s hands. 
Rhythmic patterns are now not only heard and 
tapped, but written in a picture notation of shorts 
and longs. 

With Stage III. come the introduction of part- 
playing and of musical notation. Hitherto songs 
(largely Nursery Rhymes) have been the basis of 
the band. Now the pianoforte takes the place of 


the voice. The writing of musical notation is 
begun—and compound time introduced in a 
manner that is hardly accurate : 

‘The class is told that quite often three 


running sounds fit into a single sound of longer 

duration. When three notes fit into one 

note, the one note lasts a little longer and has 

a dot printed after it.’ ° 

This is not a very satisfactory explanation, and 
though the time-name, fa-té-ti, is given, neither 
its meaning nor that of the dot is explained. 

There are a number of small vaguenesses of this 
sort, which are, however, only slight blemishes on 
an otherwise helpful and suggestive little work 
for teachers of young children. 

A particularly interesting section is devoted -to 
the use of the band with feeble-minded children. 
The book closes with a useful list of music recom- 
mended for percussion-band work. 
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A new Instruction Book, ‘ Let’s play and sing 
around the clock,’ by Gladys Willan and Olive 
Brush, with illustrations by Georgette Berckmans, 
comes from the Frederick Harris Co. It provides 
a systematic course for teaching the pianoforte 
and ear-training to beginners, in and 
individual lessons, based on nursery rhymes se- 
lected to suit the compass of children’s voices, and 
arranged in all the major keys. It is an attempt 
‘to place before teachers and pupils alike a funda- 
mental plan of ear-training which will enable the 
pupil to hear, sing, play, and write in all the major 
keys in their due order.’ A similar book dealing 
with the minor keys is in course of preparation. 
All the nursery rhymes are in the form of duets, 
with the pupil’s part in single notes divided between 
the two hands, and always within the compass of 
- G. G. 

Teachers of beginners will find Donald Gray’s 
’ Beginnings ’—very first lessons in the rudiments 
of music—just the book for the early stages of 
what many young people are apt to regard 
as arather dull subject rhe pupil is led by 
easy steps from the writing of clefs to the barring 
of simple passages. Numerous blank staves are 
provided for additional exercises (Boosey, Is.). 

Marion R. Anderson’s ‘ Harmony Games’ for 
children is written with the object of bringing ‘ the 
play spirit into the teaching of very elementary 
harmony.’ Those interested must be referred to 
the book itself, which is published by Cramer 
(2s. 6d We are told that the musical exercises 
and suggested games are the direct outcome of 
experience with a class of children averaging eight 
to nine years of age ; ‘ so quickly did they respond 
that the idea developed and has proved to be a 
practical way of leading the children naturally and 
spontaneously along the Harmony Road.’ 

e ( 


class 


five notes 


G. 


POINTS FROM LE¢ 

Lecturing at Heaton Chapel, Mr. Rutland Boughton 
traced the rise of art in Christian civilization The 
principle of Gothic art he found in the music of Bach 
the sense of the association of the divine and human 
spirits, and at the same time no single part of the 
music of Bach was autocratic or stood out on its own. 
He said that a good piece of music might be recognised 
from a bad one if one part was important and the other 
only dull work In such case the piece was 
But where both parts were equally important, 
then it was a really good piece Mr. Boughton’s 
main topic was Schubert, the song writer. Schubert, 
by bringing back the common music of the people into 


TURES 


was doing 
inferior 


one of the most definite forms of art, made a mark 
which no other composer since had been able to do 
‘Don’t be ashamed to like vulgar things,’ said Mr 


Boughton Don't be ashamed to dislike Bach, but 
try to like him Let us be honest in our tastes; 
we shall thus necessitate composers writing for us 
What Schubert did then has got to be done again 
to-day, if the great world of music is to become and 
remain a great thing instead of being the private 
province of a few unhappy musicians.’ 

At Ferndale, when lecturing on Handel, Sir Walford 
Davies said, ‘It is a great pity that the Board of 
Education has not yet realised that music is a natural 
language and seen to it that every child in Wales had 
a little musical bible with a couple of hundred splendid 
little melodies. In fifteen years’ time we would then 
have our children and young people pouring out simple 
melodies by the thousand, and able to read both 
notations as easily as the Bibie or the newspaper. We 


want the freedom of the City of Music in our schools, | 


| so that the children can sing their own melodies, and 


read the melodies of the world at sight. 
time is coming.’ 

‘Music in England To-day’ was Mr. H. C. Colles’s 
subject at Leighton House, Kensington. He said that 
in England, unlike other countries, music was per- 
formed by a large number of amateurs as well as 
professionals, and that we did not have State-aided 
orchestras as, for instance, were found in Germany and 
Italy. He went on to say that music in England 
always had been haphazard, was haphazard now, and 
he would not say always would be, but would be, he 
thought, for some time to come 

Speaking at Liverpool, on the application of broad- 
casting in the teaching of music, Mr. C. V. Hely- 
Hutchinson said that in actual teaching a great deal 
depended on the personal touch or contact between 
the teacher and the pupil. What the wireless music 
teacher could do, however, was to emphasise the general 
principle on which the pupil could proceed. Wireless 
could do a great deal towards a widespread musical 
appreciation. 

* Humour in the life of an opera singer,’ the title of 
a lecture announced at Birkenhead, afforded Mr 
Robert Parker an opportunity of relating his ex 
periences. If there was no humour in their lives he 
thought opera-singers would all go mad. Opera was 
really one of the most ridiculous things on the face of 
the earth. In ‘Il Trovatore’ the villain sang, ‘ She 
shall be mine,’ the chorus sang, ‘ She shall be thine’ 
and that continued for some minutes. Practically 
every member of the British National Opera Company, 
continued Mr. Parker, was losing money in order to 
keep the show alive. The sum he received for singing 
on the previous night was about one-sixth of what he 
received for a single performance before the war. 
Describing some unrehearsed incidents in performances, 
Mr. Parker recalled one theatre in which a sort of 
miniature Blackpool big wheel was used for the scene 
where Wagner’s Rhinemaidens went swimming. The 
maidens were strapped to the wheel, and it was 
revolved to create the proper effect. Unfortunately, 
one night the apparatus stuck fast, and left a very 
distinguished singer hanging upside down thirty feet 
above the stage. The lady lost her temper. ‘ Ach! 
let me down ! ’ she screamed. ‘ What kind of a position 
in this for the mother of twelve children ! ’ 


That happy 


collections were described in a lecture 
More than ninety of 


Irish music 
by Dr. Annie Patterson, at Cork 
these collections were named in Grattan Flood’s 
‘ History Irish Music,’ 1887. Since that date at 
least a dozen later series of Irish music collections had 
appeared, all more or less consisting of Irish melodic 
items thus the total was over a hundred. There 
was, of necessity, a good deal of re-duplication of items 
printed over a publication period of two hundred years. 
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Einswers to Correspondents 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They 
must be stated simply and briefly, and if several ave sent, 
each must be written on a separate slip. Our ‘Answers 
to Correspondents’ Column closes on the 14th of the 
month We cannot undertake to reply by post 


TromBon!I.—(1.) Presumably the initials M.R.C.M. 
stand for ‘ Member of the Royal College of Music ’—a 
label that is discountenanced by the College. We are 
sending the cutting to the College Registrar. (2.) We 
see no reason why the advertisement of shares in a 
college should not be advertised in our columns. 
The advertisement was not ‘a slip,’ as you suggest ; 
nor are we ‘opposed to money-making concerns,’ 
provided the money is not made by fraud. Nearly 
all the activities in the musical world have to be 
* money-making concerns,’ otherwise they would soon 
put up the shutters. Be reasonable ! 
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NovicE.—(1.) In very long phrases it is advisable to | 


arrange for the choir to breathe in sections. But your 
plan (front breathing at one point, back row at 
another) is open to the objection that the process may 
be apparent to the listener. A better way is for the 
relaying to be done by alternate singers. (2.) We do 
not think an adjudicator would penalise a choir if, in 
a passage for sopranos alone, the contraltos, or a few 
of them, lent a hand. It is generally understood that 
in all such bits one part may be eked out by another. 
Often, in fact, the step is necessary in small choirs. 
Not the least important part of a conductor’s job is 
the making of such adjustments. The result is the 
main thing, and if commonsense or necessity calls for 
such departures from the printed copy, don’t be afraid 
of making them. (3.) Phrasing is not an exact science. 
As you say, ‘ one feels in one’s bones what the phrasing 
ought to be’; but we don’t agree that ‘the bones 
are often wrong.’ The‘ bones’ are the natural instinct 

a pretty sure guide in a musical person. But 
thought is needed as well; let instinct be your first 
guide, thought your second and third. The suggested 
phrasing you give for the Walford Davies song is good, 
with a break after ‘ Rest,’ but not after ‘cries’ if your 
singers can do without it. You ask if the words should 
always give way to the music The answer is ‘ No,’ but 
rather the other way round. A practical composer, 
however, usually sets his text in such a way that 
words and music work together in amity, and there 's 
no question of ‘ giving way.’ (4.) The madrigal you 
inquire about is Orlando Gibbons’s ‘ What is our life ? ’ 
It is for five voices, and is a splendid example. It is 
very difficult. (5.) Programme music is music which 
depends largely for its effect on association with a story 
or person, or some aspect of Nature. Beethoven's 
‘ Pastoral’ Symphony is programme music ; so, in a 
lesser degree, is the ‘ Eroica.’ His other symphonies 
(except for the choral part of the ninth) are ‘ abstract ’ 
or ‘ pure’ music. The best programme music depends 
very little on its programme in the long run. Thus, 
e.g., the ‘ Eroica’ would probably have become as popular 
if it had been called merely Symphony No. 3, in E flat 
On the other hand, much of the ‘ Pastoral’ is of little 
account when listened to without reference to its title. 

ORGANIST.—Most text-books on organ-playing give 
hints on registration. The only book devoted to the 
subject, so far as we know, is Everett E. Truette’s 
‘ Organ Registration ’ (Thompson & Co., Boston, $2.50) 
It goes into the subject very thoroughly, but is 
interesting rather than practical, because the numerous 
schemes suggested are useless save on organs of the 
size and type mentioned by the author. Organ 
registration is analogous to orchestration, but only 
up to a point. There is a vital difference from the 
student’s point of view. Orchestration can be studied 
in a book, because all the instruments are standardised, 
whereas no two organs are alike, and even stops of the 
same name differ greatly in power and quality. More- 
over, if organs and stops were standardised, the 
acoustic properties of churches and the disposition of 
the organ pipes (so that powerful stops sometimes sound 
quite tame and soft ones mezzo-forte) make it impossible 
for the player to depend on paper schemes. All he 
can do is to master general principles, and apply 
them with taste and discretion. He should also enlist 
the aid of another organist, in order to experiment both 
as player and listener. (2.) Several publishers have 
a music-lending library, but the facilities do not 
include musical text-books, so far as we know 

I. G.— You ask for a course of reading on the history 
of music, ‘ difficult books included.’ Try any or all 


of the following: ‘ History of Music,’ Stanford and 
Forsyth (Macmillan); ‘History of English Music,’ 
Henry Davey (Curwen); ‘The Growth of Music,’ 


H. C. Colles (Oxford University Press) ; ‘ History of 
Music in England,’ Ernest Walker (Oxford University 
Press); ‘A History of Music,’ Cecil Gray (Kegan 
Paul) ; ‘Summary of Musical History,’ Parry (Novello) ; 
and P. C. Buck’s little book in Benn’s Sixpenny Series. 
We do not know what libraries stock any of the above. 


R. G. R.—In Beethoven's Sonata in D, Op. 10, No. 3, 
the phrase : 


Ex. t. a ee "a 
should be played : 
) al =o 
Ex. 2. = &e. 


Beethoven was in the habit of writing appoggiaturas 
without crossing the quaver. 

L. M.—We suggest that you give the spare copies 
of text-books to the nearest public library, or to the 
hon. secretary of your local Organists’ Association for 
the use of members. The R.C.O. examination papers 
and calendars are sent by the College to all members, 
among whom would be prospective examinees, so we 
don’t think your spare copies are likely to be needed. 
But if this meets the eye of a student who would like 
to have your back numbers of the Calendar, let him 
write to us, and we will forward the letter to you. 
(First come, first served.) ; 

H. H.—We have no copy of the piece at hand, so 
we prefer not to commit ourselves to a metronome 
mark. From our recollection of the piece, however, 
we should say that an easy-going moderato meets the 
case. This is vague, of course, but it is actually better 
than a figure given by a mechanical contrivance. As 
we constantly say in regard to this type of question 
if the pace and style of a piece are not apparent to a 
player after due study and thought, he is beyond the 
help of a metronome. 

E. B. B.—-A good many of Haydn's String Quartets 
are published separately in miniature score form 
Write to Novello’s for a list (2.) Weber's ‘ Invi- 
tation to the Waltz’ was originally written for 
pianoforte solo. Various orchestral arrangements have 
been made, the best-known to-day being probably 
that by Weingartner. 

S. J. F.—wWe cannot say it is wrong to make a 
vallentando at the entry of the second subject in the 
Finale of the Beethoven’s C sharp minor Sonata. 
Although no slowing-up is marked, a slight holding 
back But it certainly should not 
be so very pronounced as you say. 

SS oe We have no copy of the song at hand, so 
cannot suggest a metronome mark But why do you 
need such help ? Study the song thoroughly, and the 
pace will reveal itself, and the ‘ pitfalls’ you mention 
will disappear. If your study leads to no such result, 
a metronome won't make things right 

Nepw.—(l.) You ask us to tell you ‘the best 
practical books for child beginners,’ but you don't say 
what instrument is in store for the child. (2.) Write 
to the Secretary, Teachers’ Registration Council, 
47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

G. M. M.—A series of unaccompanied solo songs 
appeared a few years ago, published by Messrs. 
Goodwin & Tabb. They were none of them ‘ sacred’ 
in the ordinary sense of the term 

A. C. L.—We cannot trace or verify the Schubert 
quotation : ‘It is only by a right sense of proportion 
that anything can achieve perfection.’ Perhaps some 
Schubertian can help 

H. Ss The song, ‘ Robin mJaime, Kobin m’a,’ is 
included in a volume entitled * Echos du temps passé,’ 
edited by Wekerlin. It may be had from Novello (7s.). 








seems reasonable 


L. P.—Messrs. Senart, 20, Rue de Dragon, Paris, VI’. 
G. H. C. asks if there is a reliable description of the 
mechanical organ for which Mozart wrote his two 
Fantasias in F. As we know of others who are 


interested in this question (we ourselves are among 
them), we should be glad if a reader can send some 
information, 

In our reply to ‘H. A. K.’ in March we said that 
Chassins’s ‘ Rush Hour in Hong Kong’ and ‘ Flirtations 
in a Chinese Garden ’ are published by Augener. This 
was a slip. The publishers are Fischer Brothers, New 


York, and the sole London agents are Messrs. Chester. 
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GENEVA FESTIVAL 
In his introduction to the programme of the 
seventh (Geneva) Festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, Prof. Edward J 


Dent recalls that the composers represented at | 


the first (Salzburg) Festival were either practically 
unknown to the public or, if known, regarded as 
revolutionaries bent upon the destruction of 
musical art. To-day he describes Ravel, Stra- 
vinsky, and Schénberg as admitted to the ranks 
of classics, and therefore beyond the of 
these Festivals except for an occasional tribute of 
respect and admiration. At their sides he sees a 
phalanx of young composers whose names are 
made and who will in turn make way for composers 
unknown to-day. He writing in his inter- 
national rdle of President of the Society, and as 
pre face to a set of programmes containing fifteen 
new names out of twenty-one, his remarks are 
apposite. They scarcely describe the status of 
those composers in England, where even now there 
is a tendency to regard the music performed at 
these Festivals as sontgthing remote and exoti 
—like Patagonian folk-Mre, unrelated to musical 
progress. Whatever grounds may be urged for 
regarding these events occurring on the 
periphery of the musical world, that attitude 
furnishes some excuse for the prevalent Continental 
view which places us on that periphery. The 
appreciation of the present position expressed by 
Prof. Dent is worthy of attention. 

The circumstance that the two British contri- 
butors were included among the six whose names 
were not new to these Festivals affords 
justification for dealing first with these. Vaughan 
Wiilliams’s ‘ Flos Campi’ had a reception not unlike 
those it had at home—that to say, the 
minority which enjoyed it to the end did so in no 
half-hearted spirit, but gave vent to enthusiasm ; 
for the majority such sustained, uneventful 
loveliness proved altogether too sedative 
so completely different from anything else per- 
formed at the Festival, an of restfulness 
amid alarums and excursions But not everyone 
was temperamentally capable of profiting by it 
The performance was a good one. Possibly the 
pace was a shack and the intonation of the 
chorus tended more towards melancholy than was 
intended. Raymond Jeremy played the viola 
solo admirably, and the orchestra, under Ansermet, 
was splendid. John Ireland played his own 
Sonatina and did it than justice, with the 
result that the audience failed to relish its close- 
knit character and the crispness of its gait 

Janacek’s Festival Mass, no doubt chosen as a 
posthumous expression of the high esteem and 
deep affection in which he was held, stood in no 
need of such justification, as it was certainly one 
of the most works performed. He 
regards the Mass not from a liturgical standpoint, 
but as a popular manifestation in which each 
incident is an event rather than a rite. There is 
a constant suggestion that it is taking place in the 
openair. The exultation of the chorus is in keeping 
with it Much of the writing is exclamatory 
There are four solo voices, but they are not used 
as a quartet—which proved fortunate, since one 
of them, the tenor, failed at the last moment, and 
the soprano sang both parts As in so much of 
Jandcek’s music, there is no thematic development 
in the usual sense, such as might have introduced 
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element of sophistication. This obviously, 
contributed to the spontaneous effect of the Mass 
It is music of the kind that looks, on paper, much 
less interesting than it can be made to sound in 
performance, and these Moravian soloists and 
choristers who had come from Brno to do honou 
to their fellow-citizen, certainly made the most ot 
it under their conductor, Prof. Yaroslav Kvapil 

Another remarkable work by a composer who 
was no stranger to his audience was Max Butting’s 
third Symphony. When it was first performed at 
Berlin, under Erich Kleiber, a few weeks ago, it 
met with rather a cool reception, but some who 
heard it on both were loud in thei 
praise of Scherchen, who conducted it at Geneva 
Without subscribing to any current creed in its 
extreme form it is very typical of modern Germany 
in its austere construction, and its avoidance of 
the emotional appeal of inflection in favour of that 
which directly combines dynamic effect with 
intellectual method. The texture is free in the 
sense that diatonic progressions are not avoided, 
as they are by the professed atonalists. Cadences, 
of course, are another matter, but even sequences 
occur frequently. The interest is mainly contra- 
puntal, but the sheer tension of that interest 
translates itself into emotion The movements 
are badly proportioned, the Largo being too long 
the final Allegro too short. Undoubtedly it 
made a very favourable impression 

The two other works by these ‘old stagers 
were a Violin Sonata by Erwin Schulhoff—brilliant 
to a point where it savoured a little of showman- 
ship, normal as to method, rather over-elaborate 
in the pianoforte part, a good work to conclude a 
sonata recital—and a Serenade-Trio by Jemnitz 
the Hungarian. Like his other works, this fails 
to satisfy one that its allegiance to current idioms 
is a matter of faith with the composer. His 
ideas seem to antedate his manner of expressing 
them 

Let us now turn to the new-comers. Three of 
them are not to be reckoned among the youngsters 

for the Continent has not copied our amiable 
habit of calling a man a‘ young British composer ’ 
until he begins to grow old. These were Maurice 
Delage, a pupil of Ravel, faithful to the earlier 
style of his master, whose ‘ Sept Hai-Kais’ for 
voice and chamber orchestra, sung by Madame 
Madeleine Grey, were one of the successes of the 
Festival, both because of their charming quality 
and because of the contrast they created in a 
somewhat strenuous programme ; Frank Martin 
an assistant at the Jaques-Dalcroze Institute, 
whose contribution appropriately of 
three orchestral studies in combined rhythms, 
ingeniously contrived and agreeable to hear; and 
Krsto Odak, the Yugo-Slav composer of a five-part 
madrigal—buoyant, not very pretentious music, 
though it concluded with a well-wrought fugue. 

These leave us with twelve composers repre- 
senting the newest generation, their ages ranging 
from twenty-three (Johannes Miiller, Dresden) to 


occasions 


consisted 


thirty-four (Ilenriette Bosmans). Let us group 
them by countries. The Germans, with whom 
we may conveniently include the German- 
Czech Viktor Ullmann, numbered five. Two of 


them had adopted the Schénbergian technique, 
in which Julius Schloss gave us a midnight-oilish 
quartet in one slow movement which was almost 


(Continued on p. 440.) 
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doomed to fail because of the curiously unattractive 
twelve-note pattern he had selected as its founda- 
tion, and Viktor Ullmann, who gave us Five 
Variations and Double Fugue on a small pianoforte 
piece by Schénberg which Prof. Franz Langer 
interpreted with so much spirit that even those 
who confessed that Schénberg was a sealed book 
to them were impressed. Both the piece which 
served as theme and the Variations reared upon 
it are ejaculatory, semi-pugnacious music, and it 
was exhilarating to see the pianist, pausing on a 
note of exclamation, gaze at the pianoforte as if 
expecting it to retort with something equally 
pungent. But joking apart, there was something 
compelling about it, and many made a note to take 
an early opportunity to study the work. The 
other three Germans may be dismissed briefly: 
Karl Marx, a Munich composer, whose Motet 
‘Werkleute sind wir’ (Rilke) was sung by a 
madrigal society from Stuttgart, may be regarded 
as representing a kind of neo-academicism, pro- 
ficient, well-grounded, full of technical interest, 
but not very inspiring ; Berthold Goldschmidt, of 
Hamburg, a Schreker pupil with a Pianoforte 
Sonata, the two Allegros of which are couched in 
the hard, toccata-like style of the day and would 
sound quite as well on the pianola as at the hands 
of any pianist, hectic music surrounding a more 
thoughtful slow movement ; and Johannes Miiller- 
Dresden, the Benjamin of them all, with a concerto 
in which there was undeveloped talent, and, rara 
avis in these surroundings, actually a repeat! 
Franz Osborn played these last two works, a 
pianist very typical of the new tendency, efficient 
to a fault, if that is possible, dazzling in his tech- 
nique, but strangely aloof from the very suggestion 
ofsentiment. Weshall hear himin Londonsome day. 

Two Dutch ladies, Henriette Bosmans with a 
Concertino for pianoforte and orchestra in which 
she was the soloist, and Emmy Heil-Frensel- 
Wegener with a Dance for clarinet and orchestra, 
must, however reluctantly, be placed somewhere 
near the bottom of the class. The former trans- 
lated Ravel into terms of drawing-room music, 
and the latter disported herself with agility among 
rhythmic patterns of little serious worth, doing 
badly what Frank Martin had done rather well. 

The young Frenchmen were welcome, both on 
their merits and because they contributed a 
divergent element to the Festival. Marcel De- 
lannoy’s ‘ Le Fou de la Dame ’ is a chanson de geste, 
acted by a set of chessmen, and presenting a sort 
of nursery tale with a heroic flavour. It is to be 
produced at the Opéra-Comique. The music is in 
keeping, light, occasionally irreverent, witty, 
cleverly scored, with a buoyant kind of polyphony 
which titillates the palate. Those who like to 
hear their music with a furrowed brow may reject 
it on the ground that it is slight, but the majority 
found it very delectable. Manuel Rosenthal’s 
Sonatine for two violins and pianofortes is an 
example, more skilful than usual, of the lately 
fashionable blend of innocent diatonic tunes 
seasoned and spiced with a counterpoint which 
hovers midway between Auric and Honegger. It 
is pleasant enough, because it happens to be well 
done, but it would probably wear badly. From 
Paris come two other cognposers, a Pole and a 
Russian. The former, Jerzy Fitelberg, contributed 
a String Quartet in one wildly excited movement, 





which was generally admired despite the rather 
exaggerated whirl it set up. It is his second work 
in this form. If the third shows a little mor 
restraint it may well be a very fine thing. The 
Russian, Nicholas Nabokoff, sent a cycle of ‘ Songs 
to the Virgin Mary,’ rather suggestive of the 
cultured amateur in their scorn of the musical 
amenities, the vocal part very trying, the piano- 
forte accompaniment clumsy and heavy-footed. 

There remains the American, Roger Sessions, 
whose Symphony in E minor opened the Festival. 
This was first performed in 1927 by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under Kussewitzky, and 
attracted much attention in the States. The 
composer, now thirty-two, was recently a pupil of 
Ernest Bloch, whose influence is recognisable here 
and there, together with that of Stravinsky. But 
in the main, so far as a European can judge, this 
is American music. The slow movement, which 
is admirably scored, has a touch of sentiment such 
as could scarcely emanate from these effete 
nations and decadent cultures, and if the rhythmic 
jangle of the opening toccata suggests analogous 
utterances in Europe, we cannot overlook that 
these in turn owe something to jazz. The Finale, 
with its lively references to some ill-defined folk- 
lore, is most clearly of European derivation, but 
even there one feels other forces at work. In the 
scoring the strings play a secondary part, presum- 
ably in deference to the general mistrust created 
among the ‘ moderns’ by their tendency to weep 
on slight provocation. The wood-wind is particu- 
larly effective. The Symphony is scarcely great 
music, but intensely interesting compared with 
all that the International has hitherto received 
from the New World. Somebody was even 
overheard referring to it as ‘ The Birth of a Nation.’ 

The standard of performance has been remark- 
ably high. The Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
is prepared to die in the last ditch for its beloved 
creator, Ernest Ansermet, who had the privilege 
of passing on io Hermann Scherchen an admirable 
vehicle for his Butting Symphony. The Prolute 
Quartet bore the heat and burden of the day— 
two days—in the chamber music, and showed that 
there had been no shirking of preliminary study 
They played Schloss, Jemnitz, Fitelberg, with the 
insight and careful precision which we English 
reserve for the dead. Richard Zika, leader of the 
quartet which bears his name, saw to it that 
Schulhoff was well interpreted. I have already 
mentioned two pianists and a singer. The rest 
were as good, if less conspicuous. 

Next year’s Festival, the eighth, is to take place 
early in September, at Liége, in close association 
with the annual Congress of Musicology. The 
jury was elected at Geneva, and consists of Max 
Butting (Germany), Jacques Ibert (France), 
G. F. Malipiero (Italy), Paul A. Pisk (Austria), and 
Erwin Schulhoff (Czecho-Slovakia). There is a 
second panel of five available in case any of these 
should be unable to attend the meeting, which, 
as usual, will be held in Switzerland. 

The British delegate was the bearer of an invita- 
tion to hold the ninth (1931) Festival at Oxford, 
during the last fortnight of July. After a friendly 
discussion of alternative offers, this was accepted. 
It is to be hoped that British music-lovers will 
rally in sufficient numbers to make that Festival 
as big a success as its predecessors. 

EpwIn Evans, 
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The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet violinist or ‘cellist for 
mutual practice. W.2 district—D. F., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Mezzo-soprano and accompanist wishes to meet others 
for mutual practice of singing, pianoforte, and string 
instruments. Afternoons.—N. B. M., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Mezzo-soprano wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice.—M. Sutty, 51, Lawrence Road, S. Ealing. 

B flat trumpet student wishes to meet pianist for 
mutual practice. Wimbledon district. Can arrange 
for occasional evening practice in City hall.—K., 
c/o Musical Times. 

Young gentleman, keen on pianoforte study, wishes to 
meet others similarly interested. S.E. district.— 
X. Y. Z., clo Musical Times. 

Tenor wishes to meet pianist for mutual practice 
Classical music.—H. F. Haney, 13, St. Charles’s 
Square, N. Kensington, S.W.10. 

Pianist (good sight-reader) wishes to meet vocalist or 
instrumentalist for mutual practice. Day or evening. 
Blackburn, Accrington, or Burnley districts.—M. M., 
c/o Musical Times. 

Wanted, an enthusiastic and experienced violinist to 
complete string quartet for practice of classical 
music. London, S.W. district.—PHILOMEL, c/o 
Musical Times. 

Pianist wishes to meet violinist and ’cellist to form 
trio. Classical music.—FAGAN, 73, Comeragh Road, 
W.14. 

Soprano wishes to meet another voice for mutual 
practice and for duets. N. London BALLAD, c/o 
Musical Times. 

Violinist wishes to meet ‘cellist for mutual practice. 
Classical music.—Miss pE R. Vivian, 158, Ferme 
Park Road, Crouch End, N.8. 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet instrumentalists for 
mutual practice. W. Hampstead district, N.W.6 
—L. B., c/o Musical Times. 

Capable amateur ‘cellist required for trios by Men- 
delssohn, &c. Weekly. Bayswater district. Also 
good violinist.—Arco, c/o Musical Times. 

Good Violinist wishes to join trio or quartet. 
music only.—G. M. W., c/o Musical Times, 


Classical 





INCORPORATED 

The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of the 
Union of Graduates in Music took place at the Hotel 
Great Central, Marylebone, on March 21, the President, 
Dr. C. H. Kitson, Professor of Music in the University 
of Dublin and Dean of the Faculty of Music in the 
University of London, being in the chair. There was 
a large and representative attendance of members. 
Dr. Granville Bantock, Professor of Music in the 
University of Birmingham, was unanimously elected 
President of the Union for the ensuing year. There 
were eight nominations for the seven vacancies on the 
Council. The votin of the members present resulted 
in the election of the Rev. Dr. E. H. Fellowes, Lieut. 
H. E. Adkins, Dr. G. F. Brockless, Dr. B. Lofthouse, 
Dr. R. Walker Robson, Mr. Charles F. Bowes, and 
Mr. A. Forbes Milne. Twenty graduates in music had 
been admitted to membership during the past year. 


The request of the Council of the Incorporated Society | 


of Musicians for a member of the Council of the Union 
to be elected to serve on the Council of that body for 
a period of three years as from January, 1929, was 
referred back to the Council of the Union for final 
decision. 

The meeting was followed by the annual dinner. 
The various toasts were proposed by the Chairman 
(Dr. Kitson), Dr. C. Hazlehurst, Mr. Ronald Chamber- 
lain, Dr. G. F. Brockless, and Lieut. H. E. Adkins, and 


responded to by Mr. J. Raymond Tobin, Sir Henry 
Wood, Capt. A. R. Newling, and Mr. Stanley D. B. 
James. 

Among other members and guests present were Sir 
Wilfred Collet, the Rev. Canon T. H. Ross, the Rev. 
Dr. W. J. Foxell, the Rev. Norman C. Woods, Major 
and Mrs. J. C. J. Hoby, Dr. R. H. Hunt, Dr. C. H. 
Merrill, Dr. T. G. O’Feely, Dr. P. G. Saunders, Mr. 
J. D. Beebee, Mrs. G. F. Brockless, Mr. G. R. H. Clark, 
Mr. N. P. Clark, Mr. S. R. Collet, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Comley, Mr. and Mrs. D. Douglas, Mr. W. G. W. 
Goodworth, Mr. A. P. Howe, Miss Margaret Jones, 
Mrs. C. H. Kitson, Mr. M. C. W. Long, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Lovelock, Mr. Philip Miles, Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, 
Mr. H. Wardale, Mrs. J. Warriner, and the hon. 
treasurer and secretary, Mr. Charles Long. 











The seventh annual dinner of the Musicians’ 
Benevolent Fund will take place at the Savoy Hotel 
on May 7, at 7 p.m. Countess Russell (author of 
‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden’) will be in the 
chair, and among the speakers will be Sir Walford 
Davies, Mrs. Robert Henderson, and Mr. Plunket 
Greene. The English Singers will provide the music, 
and Miss Sara Allgood will also contribute to the 
programme. A novel feature will be the replacement 
of the toast-master by a group of trumpeters from 
Kneller Hall, who will herald each toast by a fanfare 
from a set written by various modern composers. 
Tickets, one guinea, from the Offices of the Fund, 
16, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1 

We have received a copy of ‘The Advance Date 
Book,’ compiled specially for the use of lecturers, 
musicians, secretaries, hall managers, and all others 
who have to make arrangements for dates a long way 
ahead. It contains a space for every day from July 1 
of this year up to June 30, 1931, a calendar to June, 
1932, tables showing Easter and other holidays to 1936. 
There are also memoranda pages, postal and other 
information, and a spongable tablet. The size is 
suitable for the pocket—six inches by three, and a 
quarter of an inch thick. The Lecture Agency, Outer 
Temple, W.C.2, 3s. 6d. 

The date for this year’s Haslemere Festival of 
Chamber Music is from August 19-31. The programmes 
promise to be even more interesting than usual. Tickets 
and full particulars from Messrs. Charman, High Street, 
Haslemere. Members of the Dolmetsch Foundation 
are entitled to a reduction of ten per cent. on all tickets. 
For information as to the Foundation apply to the 
Secretary, 37, Walbrook, E.C.4. 


. Sirty Dears fgo 


From the Musical Times of May, 1869: 

JARMED PIANOS AND HARMONIUMS 
\U (Price’s Patent), made by London Pianoforte 
Company, for SALE or HIRE. Guaranteed in every 
respect. Unlike any other Piano, these, by means of 
two warm-water cylinders, of only the diameter of a 
wine glass, concealed under the keys, filled with one 
small kettle of water, and most easily handled, give a 
soft glow of warmth to the hands for three hours, 
thereby making willing pupils and playing an unmixed 
pleasure in winter, economizing fires and time, and 
ensuring suppleness of hands and more perfect 
execution. This improvement, safe to every part of 
the Piano, is invaluable alike to children, general 








players, and to the professional pianist, and has re- 
ceived, without one exception, the most unqualified 
| approval of all who have tried it. Any Piano, Har- 
| monium, or Organ Manual, may be adjusted with the 
warmers in two or three days, with profit to the 
profession and advantage to the players, especially in 
| churches; and each instrument so adjusted, may be 
|seen and tried at the Patentees. Licenses to the 
| trade £1 per instrument. Directions and drawings 
| (and a working model at request) offered. Address to 
i the Patentee, 184, Regent Street. First floor. 


| 
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THE ORGAN, YORK MINSTER 


(From a drawing by W. D. Suddaby) 
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THE ORGAN AT YORK MINSTER: 
AN APPEAL 


The Dean of York has issued an appeal on 
behalf of the York Minster organ. The reader’s 
first impulse will be to exclaim against the modern 
tendency to make organs ever larger, but he will 
discover that the York appeal has far more 
reasonable bases. 

Here, condensed, are facts and figures that 
seem to us to make out a case so strong as to 
need little more than bare mention. 

After twenty-five years of daily use the whole 
of the mechanism is in so bad a condition that 
it has already broken down in part, and a total 
failure may soon follow. Entirely new mechanism 
is, in fact, necessary in order to prevent deteriora- 
tion of the whole organ. As it would cost at 
least £20,000 to replace the instrument, the 
prompt spending of £2,892 on renewing the action 
is a prudent and economical step. 

At the same time, it is easy to understand the 
desire of the authorities to take advantage of the 
dismantling of the organ to make some changes 
and a few additions in the matter of stops. It is 
proposed to add to the Pedal Organ an Ophicleide 
(16-ft.), Posaune (8-ft.), and Clarion (4-ft.) in 
order to provide a more adequate bass than at 
present exists for the Tuba Mirabilis added in 
1917. These additions will cost £275. Another 
suggested alteration in the Pedal organ is the 
replacement of the present Violone (£200). On 
the Choir organ a Mixture is to take the place 
of the Clarinet, which will be transferred to 
the Solo organ (£90). The addition of a Viol 
d’Orchestre to the Solo organ is provided for, 
the money having already been given. It is desired 
also to reconstruct the Solo swell-box so as to 
include the Clarinet, Viol d’Orchestre, and 
Tubas (£300). The necessary alterations in the 
blowing will cost £50. 

The Dean states that the additional stops can 
wait, if necessary. He adds: 

With many other Minster needs pressing, I 
hesitate to ask for so large a sum as £3,927 all 
at once. But our joyand pride in our far-famed 
and lovely instrument maké me hope that lovers 
of music, and especially lovers of the Minster 
music, will long, as I do, to make it a really 
perfect thing. | 

There is also the practical point that it will be 
an obvious advantage and economy to do the 
whole of the work at one time. 

The appeal is made especially ‘to Yorkshire 
people all the world over.’ But York, its Minster, 
and its splendid musical traditions combine to 
make the matter national rather than diocesan. 
We therefore commend it warmly to our readers, 
Yorkshire and otherwise, at home and abroad. 





Cburcbh and Organ Music 


The organ at Barking Parish Church has been 
overhauled by Messrs. J. W. Walker, who have 
added octave and sub-octave couplers to the Swell 
and enclosed the Choir. The re-opening took place 
on March 14, when Dr. Harold Darke gave a recital, 
playing Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, the 
Overture to Handel’s ‘ Occasional Oratorio,’ Saint- 
Saéns’s Fantasia in E flat, Harwood’s ‘ Pan,’ &c. 


The Society of St. Gregory announces a three-days’ 
Summer School of Plainsong to be held at Oxford on 
August 7-9. The Society is a newly-formed body 
with four aims : ; 

1. To maintain the dignity of the Sacred Liturgy as 

the supreme instrument of congregational 

worship. 

. To carry out the wishes of the Church with regard 
to Church music; that is, to put into practice 
the instructions given by Pope Pius X. in his 

‘Motu Proprio’ of November 22, 1903, on 

Church music, and confirmed by Pope Pius XI. 

| in his Apostolic Constitution of December 28, 

1928, on the same subject. 

3. To provide each year a course of instruction in 

plainsong for Catholic choirmasters, teachers, 

and others practically interested. 

4. To attempt, by mutual help, to find a solution 

for the practical problems of members. 

For particulars concerning the Society, and the 
|}Summer School, write to Mr. Donald J. S. Edeson, 
| 49, Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N.6. 
| a — 

A vocal and organ recital was given in Blandford 
Parish Church on March 18 by the choir of Shillingstone, 
a neighbouring village, and their organist and trainer, 
Mr. Alexander Popham. The programme included a 
selection from ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ and arias 
by Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn, with organ solos 
played by Mr. Popham. Shillingstone is evidently 
favoured above the ordinary in its Church music, for 
its choir numbers nearly forty, and it announces a 
fifth annual concert of sacred music for May 1 with a 
capital list of choral and solo numbers by Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, Gounod, Stanford, and 
Walford Davies, together with solos for ‘cello (Bach, 
Schumann, and Grieg) and organ (Franck and 
Tchaikovsky). Apart from the Church service side, 
such a choir must be of considerable educational and 
social value in a small community. 


to 








The annual Report of the Organists’ Benevolent 
League shows a slight increase in receipts from the 
usual sources—recitals, concerts, &c. It is suggested 
that good results might come from efforts the proceeds 
of which should be shared between the League and 
local objects. A wider public is thus tapped, and the 
work of the League made better known. This 
plan has been tried successfully by the Glasgow Society 
|of Organists. Among the 1928 donations was the sum 
| of £45, being the first instalment of the proceeds from 
|the ‘Complete Organ Recitalist,’ compiled and edited 
by Mr. Herbert Westerby. 





Cathedral on March 20, conducted by Dr. Charles 
Moody, who prefaced each item with helpful comments. 
The programme included Palestrina’s ‘ God shall wipe 
away,’ and ‘ Hear Thou in Heaven,’ Victoria’s ‘ Be 
|not afraid, O Mary,’ Allegri’s Miserere, Battishill’s 
|‘ O Lord, look down from Heaven,’ Croce’s ‘ Thou art 
beautiful,’ &c. The singing reached a high standard. 
Dr. Moody also played organ solos by Franck and 
Karg-Elert. 


At Bury St. Edmund’s Cathedral, on April 11, 
Brahms’s ‘ Requiem ’ and Schubert's ‘ Song of Miriam ’ 
were sung by the Musical Society. The soloists were 
Miss Elsie Suddaby and Mr. Frederick Woodhouse. 
Mr. Percy Hallam conducted. The instrumentalists 
were Miss Winifred Vyse (pianoforte), Mr. F. Seal 
(drums), and Mr. W. J. Mothersole (organ). 


Dvordk’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ was beautifully sung at 
All Saints’, Bradford, Yorks, by the Bach Choir 
attached to the church, on March 27. The soloists 
were Miss Amy Reid, Miss Annie Redmayne, Mr. Allen 
Fouracre, and Mr. William Lovell. Mr. H. Percy 
Richardson was at the organ, and Mr. Charles Stott 
conducted. 
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Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ was excellently sung by the 
choir of St. Chad’s Church, Leeds, on March 15, with 
Miss Essie Simpson and Mr. Walter Batley as soloists, 
and Mr. Walter Walker as organist. Mr. H. Percy 
Richardson conducted 

Albert Ham’s Cantata, ‘ The Solitudes of the Passion,’ 
was sung at St. John the Baptist’s, Cardiff, on March 24, 
directed by Mr. George H. Cole. Mr. Cole, by the way, 





has just completed forty years’ service at St. John’s. | 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have reconstructed | 
the organ at St. Matthew’s Parish Church, Morningside, | 
Edinburgh. The instrument is now a three-manual | 
of thirty-two stops and twenty-six pistons. 

[The newly-appointed organist of the Chicago 
Stadium will do far more than play mere organ solos. 
We learn from the Diapason that he will also ‘ follow 
the action of the athletic events, playing the action of 
the bicycle races, toning up the hockey games, and en- 
thusing the conventions—in fact, providing a musical 
background for the many and varied entertainments 
given at the Stadium.’ He predicts ‘ not only great 
results, but also the opening of a new field for the 
expression of the organ.’ A photograph shows him 
at the console of the Stadium organ, a six-manual 
with apparently some thousands of stop keys. There 
is a touch of irony in the fact that the organist who is 
thus about to ‘enthuse the conventions’ bears the 
illustrious name of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

DOMESTIC ITEM FROM A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
PARISH MAGAZINE 
\ Rummage Sale will be held in the Village Hall. 

This is a chance for the ladies of the congregation to 
get rid of anything that is not worth keeping, but is 
too good to throw away. Don’t forget to bring your 
husbands.’ 


From Punch 


‘THE CYNIC AT THE LINOTYPE 
No service was held to-day in St. Stephen's 
Episcopal Church for the eighteenth successful 
Sunday.’—Daitly Pape 
RECITALS 


Mr. Ralph T. Langdon, St. 
Edinburgh—Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Canzona 
in A munor, Karg-Elert; Chorale Prelude, ‘ Ein’ 
feste Burg,’ and Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach; Concerto in G minor, and Passacaglia 
(Sonata No. 8), Rheinberger ; Psalm-Prelude No. 2, 
Howells ; Fantasiain F, Mozart ; Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor, Stanford. 

Mr. George Dawes, Holy Cross Church, Uckfield—‘ Le 
Cygne, Saint-Saéns ; Caprice in B flat, Herbert | 
Botting ; Pastoral Sonata, Rheinberger. 

| 
| 


John the Evangelist, 





Mr. W. E. Cave, St. John the Baptist, Heaton Mersey 
Overture to 

wake,’ Bach; 
Eroica, Stanford. 

Mr. Frank Wright, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, E.C 

Choral Song and Fugue in C, S. S. Wesley ; Aubade, | 

F. H. Shera; Reverie on ‘ University,’ Grace ; | 
Prelude on ‘ Andernach,’ Healey Willan ; Carillon- | 
Sortie in D, Mulet. 

Mr. J. M. Preston, St. George’s, Jesmond, Newcastle- | 
upon-Tyne—Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Two Short | 
Pieces, de Maleingreau; Variations de Concert, 
Bonnet ; Cradle Song, Grace; Sonata Britannica, | 
Stanford 

Miss Marjorie Renton, St. Lawrence Jewry 
in E flat, Bach; Scherzo, Bossi; Three Choral 
Preludes, Karg-Elert; Fantasy on ‘ Babylon’s| 
streams,’ Harris. | 

Mr. S. H. Baker, Town Hall, Hove—Pastorale, Franck ; 
Two Impromptus, Coleridge-Taylor ; Allegretto in | 
E flat, Wolstenholme; Imperial March, Elgar ; | 
Intermezzo in D flat, Hollins. 


* Berenice ’ Prelude on ‘ Sleepers, 


Evening Song, Bairstow; Marcia} 


Prelude 





Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow— 
Prelude and Fugue in D, Glazounov ; Fantasy on 


‘ Babylon’s streams,’ Harris ; Andantino, Tournemire ; 


Prelude on 
Rheinberger. 

Mr. George A. Armstrong, St. Ann’s, Manchester 
Prelude and Fugue in D, Buxtehude ; Elegy, Bair- 
stow ; Prelude and Alleluia, Bossi. 

Mr. Charles Stott, Wakefield Cathedral—Introduction, 
Passacaglia, and Fugue in E flat minor, Healey 
Willan; Prelude on ‘In Thee is joy,’ Bach, 
Dithyramb, Harwood. 

Mr. W. H. J. Emery, St. James’s, Hampstead Road, 
N.W.—Fugue on BACH, Schumann ; Larghetto 
(Clarinet Quintet), Mozart ; Preludes on ‘ Melcombe,’ 
‘Old 104th,’ and ‘ Martyrdom,’ Parry ; Prelude and 
Fugue in C, Bach. 

Mr. Reginald A. Jevons, Stamford Hill Congregational 
Church, N.—Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach ; 
Gavotte, Wesley; Two Chorale Improvisations, 
Karg-Elert 

Mr. George Metzler, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Sonata 
No. 5, Mendelssohn ; Romanza and Allegretto in 
A flat, Wolstenholme ; Sonata No. 10, Rhetnberger 

Dr. Gordon Slater, St. Mary’s, Nottingham—Chorale 
Prelude on ‘ St. Columba,’ Robin Milford ; Sinfonias 
from Cantatas Nos. 156 and 75, Bach; Intermezzo 
(Sonata No. 4), Rheinberger ; Introduction and 
Fugue, Reubke. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 

-Concerto No. 1, Handel ; Toccata and Fugue in C, 
and Passacaglia and Fugue, Bach ; Fiat Lux, Dubois; 
Grande Piéce Symphonique, and Final in B fiat, 
Franck ; Minuet, Gigout; Finale (Sonata No. 20), 
Rheinberger ; Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Overture, 
‘The Tragic,’ Brahms 


‘Hanover,’ Robin Milford; Finale, 


APPOINTMENT 
Mr. Gavin J. Kay, choirmaster and organist, St. Paul's, 
Middlesbrough. 


Letters to tbe Editor 


‘ORGAN PEDALLING, PAST AND PRESEN1 

Sir,—I was very gratified to see such an illuminating 
article on the above subject, by ‘ Feste,’ in the March 
issue of the Musical Times, as it dealt so freely with 
the book ‘ The Science of Organ Pedalling ’ (Ellingford- 





Meers). As one of the authors of that book, may I be 
allowed to make a few comments on the article 
‘ Feste ’ criticises the footing given in Ex. 2 (Musical 


Times, March, 1929, P- 221) as not being the only 
convenient one, and offers an alternative in Ex. 3. 
The reasons why Ex. | and its accompanying footing 
are given at all are: 
i. That it is typical of the note-finding exercises 
met with in many organ primers ; 
2. That the given footing prevents any lateral 
movement which must result from the consecu- 


tive use of the same toe or heel om successive 


notes. 
The lateral movement of the limbs is as natural 
and necessary a footing movement as the oblique 


angle movement of the feet, and the downward-knee- 
movement for heel notes ; yet it is much better in the 


| first note-finding exercises to avoid that particular 


kind of lateral movement which results from the 
consecutive use of toes or heels on successive notes, 
until some confidence has been gained in the movements 
which are occasioned in the playing of alternate toe 
and heel notes. 

Students who have been trained from the outset to 
regard the oblique-angle movement of the feet as one 
of the prime essentials of pedalling will not find any 
trouble or difficulty when playing the rR. heel ‘ F’ and 
the r. toe ‘ B,’ to which ‘ Feste ’ refers. 

With regard to the ‘ liberal use of heels,’ I did not 
know that I had given the impression that I imagined 
myself a pioneer in this particular. As far back as 
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the date of the first edition of the Bridge and Higgs 

‘Bach’ volumes, probably forty or more years ago, 
we meet with some very sane uses of the heels, in 
passages consisting of long keys only. (Vide Book 3, 
Bridge and Higgs ‘ Bach’ Works, Novello.) 

My contention is that the traditional custom of 
confining a student to the all-toe-where-possible 
method, during the earliest stages of pedalling, is as 
wrong to-day as it was a hundred years ago. I do not 
even regard the varied types of pedal board as an 
excuse or defence for the all-toe-where-possible theory, 
because it is inconceivable to think that even Bach 
allowed himself to strut about the board with toes 
only in the general run of his organ works, to say 
nothing of those few chorale-preludes in which he 
wrote a definite and separate part for each foot. 

I cannot imagine that the man who defied 
the tuning theories of his day, and substantiated his 
defiance by producing the immortal ‘ Forty-eight,’ 
eliminated the use of the heels. excepting and only 
where necessity demanded, even presuming the board 
of his time prevented such a liberal use of heels as is 
possible to-day. 

There are two traditional pedalling rules that are 
dying a very slow death, but the sooner they are 
recognised as futile and useless the better for the 
student. One is the use of toes only in the earliest 
exercises, and the other, that the knees must be kept 
still, confining the movement to the ankles. 

The first is directly opposed to and inconsistent with 
the natural dictates of the board, viz., toe ‘short’ and 
heel ‘long’ key; and the second runs counter to nature 
herself, because the only way to play a heel note is to 
allow the knee to move downwards slightly. 

‘ Feste’’ prefers his own footing of the extract from 
the Bach D major Fugue, as shown in Ex. 6. All well 
and good—but no student will appreciate any difficulty 
in the footing given in Ex. 5 if he has complete con- 
trol and freedom over the oblique-angle-movement. 
‘Feste’s’ expression ‘dodge type,’ in reference to 
Ex. 7, is an excellent one, and the footing given in 
that example was shown Mr. Meers when he was having 
lessons from Parratt at the Royal College of Music. 

In reference to our being four hundred years behind 


the Continent in adopting the pedal board, the 
comments of ‘ Feste’ are to the point. We certainly 
did not take over the technique as well! I wonder 


why ? In Lemmens’s Organ School, published about 
1870, the scale of E flat is given as follows : 


Mr. Meers a a a ian the above footing 
was a very logical and natural way of pedalling that 
scale, and we both felt that this was a very early 
instance of ‘ dovetailing the feet,’ and this, be it 
remembered, was done by Lemmens, who had the older 
type of straight board. Not only is the toe ‘short’ and 
heel ‘long’ key principle demonstrated here plainly 
enough, but the oblique-angle-movement of the feet 
is a sime qua non. 

Mr. Meers had gone to infinite trouble and care, as 
was his wont in anything he undertook, and concen- 
trated his energies on footing to such an extent, that 
no existing published primer seemed adequate to him 
in regard to pedalling. A few years after Novello 
published my first two organ primers (1917-18), he 
came to Liverpool to see me, and from that time, 1923, 
until the book ‘ The Science of Organ Pedalling ’ was 
in proof stage, we wrote and discussed footings from 
almost every conceivable angle. He and I had con- 
sulted such books as Rinck, Schneider, Lemmens, 
Horner, Stainer, Spark, Steggall, Archer, Best, Mans- 
field, Bellairs, Pearce, Buck, Nilson, Alcock, Hull. 
None of these primers give as definitely essential rules 
of pedalling the following : 

1. The downward-knee-movement, which is a 

resultant natural action when playing heel notes ; 











2. The necessity to acquire freedom and control in 
the oblique-angle movement of the feet; 

3. That each toe and heel should be turned towards 
the direction of its next note wherever possible 
and practicable. 

It was the publication of these in my Novello 

primers that brought Mr. Meers to me, for, as he 
himself expressed it, ‘ here, at least, there is something 


fresh, and a welcome breaking away from the 
traditional.’ 

Further, neither of us had ever seen the term 
‘ oblique-angle-movement’ referred to or used in 


primers prior to my Novello ones, nor had either of us 
heard the term used by others in the course of the 
years we were taking lessons—I at the R.C.M., 1893-98, 
and Mr. Meers at the same institution several years 
later, and both under Parratt. 

The comments of ‘ Feste’ on the crossing of the 
feet are apt. This old rule of feet-crossing is the 
natural outcome of the pernicious all-toe-where- 
possible method. Feet-crossing is a natural part of 
scale-playing, but it is a much saner type than is 
possible with toe-use only, because the suppleness, 
freedom, and firmness which the development of the 
oblique-angle-movement brings about causes the limbs 
to pass naturally in front of, or behind, each other, 
as the case may be, until there is evolved a natural 
disposition to ‘ walk the pedal board,’ and for the feet 
to play such passages as demand it with what I have 
termed the ‘ dovetailed toe-and-heel footing.’ (Vide 
‘Science of Organ Pedalling,’ Ex. 65.) 

In the April issue there are two interesting letters 
on the subject, and I shall be glad if I may be 
allowed to reply to these also. 

Mr. Jevons’s criticism of the footing of Ex. 1 is 
dealt with in my comments on the article by ‘ Feste.’ 
With regard to the extract from the Bach D major 
Fugue, he writes: ‘Of the three ways of pedalling 
this passage,’ &c. Surely, with the hopeful confidence 
which Mr. Jevons rather patronisingly places on the 
possibilities of ‘ oblique footing,’ it seems a pity to 
limit the footing of this passage to merely three ways. 

I give below over thirty ways of footing it, and 
not one of them would cause any difficulty to the 
student who has been taught from the outset to allow 
the knee tomove downwards slightly for the heel notes, 
to cultivate the oblique-angle-movement of the feet, 
and to see that each toe and each heel is turned 


towards the direction of the next note it has to play, 
possible. 
than 


these footings 
none would be 


Some of 
but 


wherever this is 
would be easier 
actually difficult : 


others, 
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Jevons’s letter do not 


The other points of Mr. 
concern pedalling. 

In the letter from Miss Morris, references are made 
to Horner’s ‘ Pedal Exercises,’ and Stainer’s first two 
pages of pedal exercises. 

Horner’s pedal exercises are excellent, but although 
the first exercises appearing in his Book 1 indicate the 
use of heels as well as toes, he definitely states at the 
beginning of the book that students should learn the 
position of the pedal-board notes from Stainer’s 
“Organ Primer’ (par. 78, e¢ seq.), to which book his 
own two primers are supplementary. 

Miss Morris’s idea in regarding the first two pages 
of Stainer’s pedal exercises as consisting of two voices 
is sound commonsense, but Stainer gives these exercises 
for note-finding purposes, and distinctly indicates that 
the foes only are to be used. He did not intend the 
heels to be brought into play at this early stage, and 
in this particular, viz., toes only at first, he followed 
the line of his predecessors, as he himself was imitated 
by his successors.—Yours, &c., 

Liverpool. HERBERT F. 

THE HALLE SOCIETY 

Sir,—It is with diffidence that I approach you on 
the matter of your Manchester critic’s article on ‘ Music 
at Manchester,’* but it seems unfair to the Hallé 
Committee, Sir Hamilton Harty, and the Hallé audience 
to allow it to pass unchallenged. 

The question of new music at orchestral concerts 


ELLINGFORD. 





| How the urge towards modernism is to be developed 
is, in my opinion, little concern of the Hallé Society, 
whose aim is cultural rather than educational. 
Modernism does not inevitably mean progress. In 
|many instances it is pure experimentalism. As a 
concrete example, Honegger’s ‘ Pacific 231’ may be 
|cited; a work which adds nothing to esthetics, 
|musical perception, or beauty. One or two of the 
works your critic names as aching to be done are in 
| the same category. We know what happened when 
| the Honegger work was performed at the Hallé, and 
it is a fairly safe guess to gauge the reception of 
| Schénberg’s Five Orchestral Pieces. Other works in 
‘C. H.’s’ list will possibly be done as time permits (in 
the meantime we can only hope they will prove more 
worthy than some of this season’s novelties), but 
twenty concerts, each of about two hours’ duration, 
|}cannot be expected to hold the world’s output of 
| worthy music. I need not extend the argument on 
| these lines, it should be obvious enough; but I do 
maintain that in view of the economic facts, ‘ C. H.’s’ 
| demands are lacking in balance. 
I do not agree that it is a‘ plain fact ’ that Manchester 

is declining from the position held in former days. 
| The number of composers represented in this season’s 
| concerts is fifty-two, against the thirty-eight of Dr. 
Richter’s last season at Manchester. It is presumably 
of Dr. Richter that ‘ C. H.’ is thinking when he refers 
| to the shaping of the appreciation for Strauss. Ironically 
|enough, Dr. Richter’s retirement from the conductor- 

ship of the Hallé came mainly through the attacks of 
| those who would have the modern at all costs. Anyhow, 
| not to labour the point unduly, I think it may be stated 
as a fact that even with their basic bulk of classical 
works the Hallé programmes are more versatile to-day 
| than ever before. 
| The attack on the conductor is apparently a personal 
|matter, yet one point arises from it that demands 
|}comment. Elgar’s ‘ Falstaff’ was finely played, which 
|is of course beside the point, but nobody can deny 
| the critic’s right to protest at the ‘ cut * in a reasonable 
| way. To suggest, however, that a musician of Harty’s 

proved calibre is capable of cutting a work merely from 
|caprice is an absurdity which need not be taken 
| seriously.— Yours, &c., Joun F. Russet. 
| Manchester. a 
| WILLIAM BYRD AND PHILIP DE MONTE 
| Srr,—In 1921, Dr. G. van Doorslaer, president of the 
| Archeological Circle of Malines, published an interesting 

monograph on the life and works of the 16th-century 
| Netherland composer Philip de Monte, in which mention 
| is made of a MS. in the British Museum containing a 


| 


is, and always will be, the subject of much contention. | Motet for eight voices by de Monte, ‘ Super flumina 
The critic is, of course, entitled to his view, a reasonable | Babilonis,’ with the notice appended ‘ sent by him to 
one, that the contemporary should not be neglected.| Mr. Bird, 1583,’ which is immediately followed by a 
At the same time, however, he should not permit|Motet by Byrd, also for eight voices, ‘ Quomodo 
personal predilections to outweigh his sense of the|cantabimus,’ with the notice appended ‘made by 
economic basis of musical art in this country. Music, Mr. Wm. Byrd to send in to Mr. Philip de Monte, 1584.’ 
like everything else, is a commodity—even though it |The Motet by Byrd has only now been published for 
is spiritual—which is subject to the laws of supply and | the first time in the recent vol. 9 of ‘ Tudor Church 
demand. The musical culture of Manchester is, if a | Music,” but without any reference to this particular 
very solid and real thing, a little unprogressive—a fact} MS. as an authority for the text. Apparently the 
the Hallé Society has to bear in mind in progressing | editors have overlooked this MS. and the interesting 
slowly. The public demand on the big orchestral | connections which it reveals between the composition 
organizations is for proved and standard works, and | of Byrd and that of Philip de Monte, as they express 
if the things they desire to hear are not available, they | the conjecture that Byrd may have composed the whole 
simply stay away from the concerts. Since it is the| Psalm ‘ Super flumina,’ of which ‘ Quomodo cantabi- 
duty of a society like the Hallé to remain in existence | mus’ would be the surviving second part. They also 





and, if possible, pay its way, then it follows that, as a 
policy, it must give the people a good proportion of 
the music they want to hear. 

A small minority (of which I am one), either from 
curiosity or the wish to keep abreast of contemporary 
developments, are desirous of hearing more new music. 
Naturally enough! But a minority cannot do much 
towards keeping the Hallé Society in a flourishing 
state, and perforce must be content with the study of 
scores until the majority, the people who make the 
concerts possible, cultivate the urge towards modernism. 

® See March number, p, 265. 





print in an Appendix a fragment which they suppose 
| to belong to the lost first part. 

To Mr. H. B. Collins, as an acknowledged authority 
on Byrd MSS., I applied for information about the 
British Museum MS., and he has assured me of its 
existence, and of the truth of Dr. van Doorslaer’s 
| statements with regard to it. He informs me that it 
is a vocal score of the 1575 Cantiones of Tallis and 
Byrd made by Dr. John Alcock, of Lichfield, about the 
year 1763, with the two Motets of de Monte and Byrd 
at the end. Probably the fact of the bulk of the MS. 
| being only a reproduction of the 1575 Cantiones 
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caused the two Motets at the end to be overlooked or 
forgotten. It may, however, be of some interest and 
importance in musical history to know the circumstances 
of Byrd’s composing this Motet, and the friendly 
relations between him and de Monte which the MS. 


reveals. 
In no life of Byrd hitherto published is there any 


mention of his personal acquaintance with any musician | 


of the Continent except Alfonso Ferabosco. Philip 
de Monte was born at Malines in 1521, and is now known 
to have spent a short time in England, between July, 
1554, and September, 1555, as a member of the Spanish 
Chapel of Philip II. when Philip came to England for 
his marriage with Queen Mary. It is during this visit 
to England that van Doorslaer surmises that de Monte 
may have made the acquaintance with Thomas Byrd, 
member of the English Chapel Royal, and with William 
Byrd, his son, then a mere youth. Some doubt has 
been thrown on this alleged parentage of William 
Byrd, but the fact of de Monte’s acquaintance with 
Byrd might lend support to the earlier tradition of 
this parentage, and of London rather than Lincoln 
being his birthplace; also of his having been brought 
up as a chorister of the Chapel Royal, under Tallis. 

De Monte ceased to be a member of the Spanish 
Chapel when Philip of Spain left England after his 
marriage. From 1568 to his death in 1603 he was the 
Imperial Kapellmeister first at Vienna and afterwards 
at Prague. The acquaintance with Byrd was not his 
only link of connection with England. One of his 
pupils at Prague was a learned Englishwoman, Elizabeth 
Weston, a poetess of Latin verses, who celebrated his 
praises and expressed her enthusiastic admiration of 
his music in forty-six lines of Latin elegiacs. 

The Dictionary of National Biography informs us 
that the father of Elizabeth Weston, as being a recusant 
and probably implicated in some of the Romanist 
plots against Queen Elizabeth, had had his whole 
property in England confiscated, and with his wife 
and family had left England to settle at Prague. In 
the record of Byrd’s life we are told of his having come 
into contact with the Jesuit father William Weston, 
but there is nothing to indicate that this Weston was 
in any way related to the Westons at Prague. It may 
have been, however, through the Weston family at 
Prague that de Monte kept up some communication 
with Byrd in England. 

At Malines, his birthplace, there has been a recent 
revival of interest in de Monte by the performance and 
publication of some of his works. He would appear 
to have been the most prolific composer of his time, 
since he published no fewer than thirty-four books of 
secular, besides three books of spiritual, madrigals, 
nine books of Motets, and one of Masses, with thirty 
more Masses remaining in MSS.—Yours, &c., 

Norwich. J. R. MILNE. 


LAUSANNE MUSIC CONFERENCE 

Sir,—The Committee of the Summer Holiday 
Music Conference for British Empire and American 
Musicians and Educationists, to be held at Lausanne 
in the first week of August, has now prepared its 
programme, some details of which will be of interest. 
In the list of lecturers, chairmen of sections, &c., 
British and American music will be represented in 
equal numbers. The names of the American partici- 
pants are not yet completely available, but we have 
already an assurance that the leaders of musical 
education in the United States will be with us. The 
following are the names of British authorities who will 
take part : 

Chairmen of Sections.—(1.) Elementary School Music, 
C. N. Linfoot; (2.) Secondary School Music, A. 
Forbes Milne; (3.) University Music, Prof. F. H. 
Shera; (4.) Church Music, Harvey Grace; (5.) Vocal 
Teaching and Choral Training, Steuart Wilson; 
(6.) Pianoforte Teaching, Ernest Fowles; (7.) 
Orchestral Work in Schools, Clement Spurling ; 
(8.) Competition Festivals, Dr. W. G. Whittaker. 





Lecturers and Others.—Dr. W. G. Whittaker, Percy A. 
Scholes, Edwin Evans, Jaques-Dalcroze, Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby, Dr. Edward Bairstow. 

The Educational and Ecclesiastical Authorities of 
Lausanne have courteously placed at our disposal the 
University building and the Cathedral (the latter 
especially for the use of the Church Music section of 
the Conference). 

Those who wish to be present should communicate 
with the Registrar, 2, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1.- Yours, &c., W. H. Hapow. 


EMANCIPATED POETRY 

Sir,—The analogy to which you call attention, 
between the advanced composer and the emancipated 
poet, if ‘ poet’ be his right designation, is attractive, 
and opens up a fruitful subject for inquiry. 

The art-form affected by Miss Stein, and at times by 
other writers such as James Joyce, is familiar to psycho- 
pathologists, and by them termed ‘ verbigeration.’ 
Its chief exponents (other than the aforesaid 
emancipated poets) are the ‘ schizophrenics,’ who make 
up a large proportion of those whom the public 
affectionately terms ‘ loonies.’ Here, for example, is 
an actual specimen from the pen of a writer who has 
been insane for many years ; if, perhaps, less incoherent 
than Miss Stein’s work, it has the authentic inspiration 
about it: 

‘To Grand Abba Dad Grand Dad much more Old 
World and Worlds and so forth—and from before 
Old Worlds and Worlds above and below and every- 
where. Brain much more Mind much more Power 
much more below. From Lady Divine Queen Iza 
Ming Za Izaza Izagaza Izaga Zaza.’ 

In these days, when ramblings are hailed as poetry, 
and paintings, such as those of the unhappy Van Gogh, 
which can be paralleled over and over again from our 
mental hospitals, and all kinds of mattoid sculpture 
are held up for admiration, we may feel reasonably 
certain that the urge for exhibiting the workings of 
the diseased mind is responsible for some of the 
tendencies of modern music, 

To listen to advanced compositions is often so 
ungrateful an experience that the ordinary listener 
naturally turns to the expert, that is, the musical 
critic, for an accurate diagnosis of the composer's 
mental state, and a ruling as to how much is inspiration 
and how much verbigeration. And it is a disappoint- 
ment when he finds, as too often happens, that the 
critic, like certain other timid practitioners, takes 
refuge in a refusal to ‘ certify’ the patient’s condition, 
and contents himself by beating the big drum and 
inviting the listener to walk up and settle the matter 
for himself.—Yours, &c., W. F. H. BLANDFORD. 

Isleworth. 


WHAT DID Mr. GREWGIOUS HEAR? 

Sir,— Dickensian’ is surely asking for too much. 
There is not the slightest suggestion in the passage he 
quotes that the music was depicting or illustrating a 
‘sea’ or ‘ waters.’ He gives a wrong impression by 
printing certain words in italics : Dickens did not, and 
therefore we may be sure that the ‘sea’ and ‘ living 
waters’ are his own metaphors. If he had intended 
them for anything else, he would probably have put 
them in inverted commas. 

Clearly he is describing the conclusion of a simple 
service : the prayer of St. Chrysostom (read) is followed 
by a resonant ‘Amen’ from choir and organ. The 
Grace is then read, and the last ‘Amen’ is perhaps 
a little more elaborate, after which the organ goes on 
into a (possibly extemporised) voluntary. 

Mr. Grewgious sees the living waters coming out. 
Obviously, if the choir and organ had drowned the 
voice of the priest in a ‘ sea of music,’ the choir them- 
selves must be waters, presumably ‘ living.’ 

By the way, the date quoted (1850) is surely a mistake 
for 1870.—Yours, &c., r 

St. Paul’s School, W.14. i 
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WANTED: A CLEARING HOUSE 

FOR CONCERT DATES 
SIR 
another's engagements ? Consider Thursday, March 21 


Royal Philharmonic Society, with (a rare event) the 


performance of Delius’s ‘ Appalachia’ ; 


Cannot musicians take a little more note of one 


SCHUMANN'’'S FOURTH SYMPHONY 
Sir,—The striking similarity between the two 
themes quoted by Mr. Ovenden in your April issue, 
viz., the second subject in the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s second Symphony and the second subject 
in the last movement of Schumann’s fourth Symphony, 





First performance (at R.C.M.) of Vaughan Williams's in D minor (wrongly referred to by Mr. Ovenden as 


new opera ; 
Annual Dinner of Union of Graduates in Music ; 
Madrigal Society’s Dinner. 
Why do we do this sort of thing ? 
at any rate keep off the ‘ Phil.’ nights 


Surely 


in advance of the date mentioned ? 


Such clashing as this (and it’s pretty common) is 


very hard on visitors from the provinces or abroad, and 
probably just as hard on many Londoners 
Are musicians business men ?—Yours, &c 
Montreux, Percy A. SCHOLES. 
Switzerland. 


FAUX-BOURDON AND DOUBLE 
COUNTERPOINT 
Sir,—The piece of counterpoint quoted by Mr. van 
den Borren in his article ‘The Mystery of Faux- 
Bourdon Solved ’ is described by him as ‘a complex 
form of repetition which results in what we call to-day 
double-counterpoint.’ But it is not so; for there is 
no inversion. This interchange of parts is often found 
in madrigals of the 16th century between two trebles 
I suppose for the greater interest of the singers. It 
lingered far into the 17th century, and may be noticed 
in the Overture to Carissimi’s oratorio ‘ Baltazar.’ 
On the other hand, genuine double counterpoint 
reaches back to the latter part of the 12th century 
Yours, &c ARTHUR 
5, Richmond Mansions, 
Denton Road, Twickenham 


T. FROGGATT 


THE DATE OF BYRD’S MASSES 

Srr,—Owing to a printer’s error, for which I trust 
I am not responsible, the same mistake is repeated 
which it was the object of my letter to correct. Let 
me try again.* 

In his earlier publications, up to 1591, Byrd uses 
exclusively the barred semicircle—which it will be 
safer to leave your readers to draw for themselves. In 
his later publications, namely, the ‘ Gradualia’ and 
the ‘ Psalmes,’ &c., of 1611, he uses only the unbarred 
semicircle 

The five-part Mass has the barred semicircle, and 
the other two Masses the unbarred. I hope this is now 


clear.— Yours, & H. B. Cottrns. 
Birmingham 
BEETHOVEN AND DAVY 
Sir,—The other day, when playing Beethoven's 


C major Sonata for cello and pianoforte, Op. 102, No. 1, 
[ noticed a great similarity between a theme which 
appears in the Finale several times 


2 
; 
mae 


Na 





and the last line of Davy’s song, ‘ The Bay of Biscay.’ 

I have never read anything about this in any book 
on Beethoven, and I wonder if any reader has. I 
suppose it is not possible that Beethoven could have 
known the song; and I should be grateful if a reader 
could inform me as to the date of it 

May I add how I wish that there could be more 
performances of this beautiful Sonata by first-rate 
artists ; as far as I know there is not even a gramophone 
record of it.—Yours, &c., 

21, Kirkley Cliff Road, E 

Lowestoft. 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN 


* May we try again, too? The slip last month was “due to a proof 
going astray. Here is the barred semicircle Mr. Collins asked for: 


(’—Eprror. 





the first), has been well known to musicians for many 
years. It must be quite fifty years ago when I first 
| heard that Schumann’s fourth Symphony was greeted 


_we can | with a storm of abuse by a great many critics anxious 
which were 
announced for the whole season about seven months 


to belittle Schumann, who referred to the above 
similarity as a mere copy of Beethoven. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that all composers 
are, or have been, imitators more or less. 

Mr. Ovenden, however, should not allow a brilliant 
performance to blind his better judgment. Delightfully 
charming as many of Schumann’s themes are, the 
workmanship is often poor, and the orchestration as 
| a whole leaves much to be desired.—Yours, &c., 

10, The Avenue, F. 
Filey, Yorks 


MUSICIANS AND ‘ HONOURS’ 
cordially endorse the reference in 
‘Occasional Notes’ to the inadequacy of the honour 
conferred on Frederick Delius. When it was rumoured 
that his name would appear in the list, there were 
very few, I am convinced, who anticipated anything 
ja than a knighthood. I do not think anyone on 
scanning these lists from time to time would have the 
hardihood to claim that recognition of our distinguished 
| musicians is overdone. I cannot help wondering how 
| much longer certain other representative men are to 
jw for some mark of appreciation.—Yours, &c., 
Hereford. WILL 








KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY. 


| 
| 
|} Simr,—I very 


BEAVAN 
| 


A BACH DISARRANGEMENT 


Sir,—In the April issue of the Musical Times, 
‘ Ariel,’ under ‘ Wireless Notes,’ refers to a Bach 
‘ Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue,’ played by military 


bands. This is arranged for orchestra by Abert (it is 
the original form), and published by Messrs. Ries & 
Ehrler. It has been transcribed from the full orchestral 
score for military band by Sir Dan Godfrey, and his 
arrangement is published by Messrs. Chappell. As far 





as I can trace, the Chorale which is inserted is an 
original one by Abert.—Yours, &c., 
HarRo_tp T. SCULL. 


18, Great Marlborough Street, W.1 


NO MARKS, PLEASE! 

Sir,—Will you allow me to appeal through your 
columns to all who hire orchestral parts to respect the 
rule of the publishers not to make marks of any kind 
on the music. I have to spend hours trying to rub 
out marks which are frequently made in blue pencil 
and even in ink, not only on the band parts but, what 
is much worse, on the full scores. All that is necessary 
is to write or type out any alterations or ‘ cuts’ and 
place a copy of each on the music stands.—Yours, &c., 

A. M. GIFForD. 


We are obliged to hold over several long letters on 
various subjects. Among some that we are unable to 
insert are a few dealing with the nationality of Delius. 
Several corespondents write, with what strikes us as 
unnecessary warmth, pointing out that Delius was of 
mixed Dutch and German extraction, and that he had 
spent most of his life abroad. To quote one letter, 
‘Delius is the least national of all living composers, 
but one thing he is not, and that is an English com- 
poser, either by ancestry, environment, taste, style, or 
anything else,"—in short, how dave England make so 
presumptuous a claim ! 
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‘ Competition Festival Record 


BARNSLEY (March 22-23).—Here were nearly four 
hundred entries, and West Riding keenness. Among 
the most distinguished competitors were Barnsley 
Girls’ High School; Miss Seymour Allen, contralto, 
winner of the rose bowl ; Miss Hilda Stocks, of Barnsley, 
the junior soprano; and Netherthong Male-Voice 
Choir (Mr. W. E. Poppleton). The severest criticisms 


were aimed at the test-pieces for male-voice and | 
jo Wragley. 


mixed-voice quartets, both being examples of out- 
moded humour. 

Beprorp (March 4-16).—As is well known, the 
festival idea which was planted here in 1921 found 
itself in miraculously fertile ground. In that year 
there were nearly seven hundred entries. This year 
there were nearly two thousand, and it was claimed, 
probably with truth, that the Bedford County Musical 
Festival was, after the London Festival, the largest in 
the country. Class 1 was for Infants’ Choirs, age 
below seven ; class 177 was for sword-dancing by boys 
from within the thirty-mile radius. Between these 
two figures the syllabus provided for all sorts and 
conditions of musical and kindred activities, including, 
on the literary side, original poems and impromptu 
speeches. Certain of the competitions are open to all 
comers, but it is on the work of the neighbourhood that 
the activity of the Festival thrives. Bedford choirs, 
for instance, took the lead in all but one of the open 
choral classes, the exception being the tenor-lead 
male-voice class, won by Primrose Hill, Northampton 
(Mr. F. A. Facer). The other first prize-winners were : 
Male-voice alto lead—Bedford Liberal Club (Mr. H. W. 
Barker) ; Female-voice—Mrs. Palmer’s Ladies’ Choir, 
Bedford ; Mixed-voice—Mrs. Palmer’s Choir, in com- 
petition with three other Bedford choirs. In a class 
for madrigal-singing the Howard Singers were ahead 
of the Clarendon Singers—both of them Bedford choirs. 

BoGnor (March 20-22).—Ninety-eight choirs entered 
in the West Sussex Choral Competitions—proving 
again that the best way of encouraging choral singing 
by means of a competitive festival is to exclude 
other forms of competition. In the small area covered 
by this Festival the art is now busily and earnestly 
cultivated. The principal competitions were a series 
of contests between choirs from Arundel, Barnham, 
Bognor, Chichester, Horsham, Petworth, and Worthing, 
in which the first and second prizes were distributed 
fairly evenly all round. 

BricGc.—At the twenty-seventh North Lincolnshire 
competitions the entries nearly doubled the previous 
record. Elocution classes, introduced for the first 
time, brought in a hundred and twenty-four competitors. 
Choirs from Brigg, Saxby, South Ferraby, Brocklesby, 
North Kelsey, Uleeby, and Killingholme won the chief 
prizes. 

BristoL E1steppFop (March 14-23).—The bulk of 
the time was taken up by solo classes (a hundred and 
twenty-seven entries in the novice classes for sopranos 
and contraltos), elocution (eighteen classes), and an 
elaborate scheme of national, classical, and operatic 
dancing, with forty-nine classes. In the few adult 
choral competitions, prizes were won by G.O.K. Choir 
Weston-super-Mare (Mrs. P. Palmer), Glanffrwd Male- 
Voice Choir (Mr. W. R. Lewis), and Plymouth 
Philharmonic. 

LytHam (April 10-13).—This is not a large Festival, 
but it is highly esteemed by the Lancashire choral 
faculty, which is usually well represented. Among 
the thirty-six choirs that entered on this occasion the 
most successful was the Blackpool Glee and Madrigal 
Society (Mr. Herbert Whittaker), first in the female- 
voice, male-voice, and mixed-voice classes. The mixed- 
voice test piece was Bach’s ‘O Light Everlasting.’ 
* Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ was sung in the Church 
choir class. There was also a very good series of 
solo-singing competitions, and a successful children’s 
day. Next year the Festival will be moved back to 
June, its traditional month. 

E 


MorpPetH (March 22-23).—At the twenty-fourth 
Wansbeck Festival seventeen choirs took part in the 
senior classes, the principal winners being Prudhoe 
Gleemen and Blyth Co-operative Choir. A _ corre- 
spondent tells us that most of the male-voice members 
are.pitmen, and during these months of unemployment 
in the coalfields they have made good use of their 
leisure by devoting themselves to choral work. 

PonTEFRACT (March 13-16).—Personal triumphs 
added interest to this year’s Festival (the twenty-first). 
One of the successful school choirs was from the village 
Mr. W. T. Senior, who has been bringing 
in choirs from this school from the first years of the 
Festival, has also competed as a baritone soloist for 
fourteen years, never earning more than the second 
prize ; this time he was placed first. Master Kenneth 
Watson, a Pontefract boy, added one more to his 
thirty-six first-prizes for pianoforte-playing. Other 
school choirs that did well were those of Kippax and 
Castleford Welbeck Street. In the chief adult choral 
competitions the winning choirs were Selby Philhar- 
monic Society, Bramley Ladies’ Choir, Sharlston and 
District Choral Union (male-voice), and Ouseburn and 
District Choral Society. Twenty-two choirs took part 
in all. 

STRATFORD, E. London (March 8-16).—After over 
forty years of whole-hearted work as hon. secretary 
of this Festival, Mr. John Graham has retired, and 
carries with him the thanks of many thousands. He 
is succeeded by Mr. E. J. Holford, F.R.C.O. In its 
forty-seventh year, the Festival maintained its steady 
growth, the entries having risen to four thousand two 
hundred. The well-arranged all-round syllabus still 
responds to the needs of the neighbourhood. This 
time, however, country dancing was introduced as a 
new feature, with but a few entries to begin with; but 
it is well known how this form of amusement catches 
on. In the principal choral classes the prize-winners 
were the following: Elementary Schools (boys), 
Kensington Avenue (Mr. Arthur Cummins); Ele- 
mentary Schools (girls), Shaftesbury Road, Forest 
Gate (Miss Clara Cummins); Female-voice choirs, 
Dalston and Highbury Literary Institute (Mr. Edmund 
Sharkey) ; Choral societies (local and open), Fellow- 
ship Choir of All Hallows’ Church (Mr. G. Beck). 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS (March 14, 15, 19, 20).—The 
West Kent Festival was particularly successful in the 
school choir competitions. On the first day Groom- 
bridge School, entering the Festival for the first time, 
carried off the chief prizes, including that for the best 
aggregate ; on the next day St. Augustine’s, Tunbridge 
Wells, was almost as conspicuous. Frant and Seven- 
oaks Weald also did well. Frant singers were also to 
the front in adult choir competitions. In the chief 
classes, held on the last day, the winning choirs were 
Wadhurst (part-song and madrigal classes), Groom- 
bridge (female-voice), and Tunbridge Wells (male-voice). 
The Festival concluded with a performance of Mozart's 
‘Requiem’ by combined choirs under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent. 

WINCHESTER (March 8-14).—Sixty-three choirs 
competed, each being put to a series of tests and 
assessed by their aggregate marks. The winners were 
Winchester County School, Owdesbury School, ‘ The 
Worthies’ (Women’s Institute), and the choirs of 
Bishopstoke, Baughurst, Overton, and Winchester 
City. The feature of the Festival was, according to 
tradition, the fine series of concerts that closed the 
proceedings on the five days. On each occasion there 
were an orchestra and well-known soloists, besides 
the massed choirs of the day. The conductors were 
Mr. Herbert Wiseman, Dr. Sargent (twice), Sir Hugh 
Allen, and Dr. Dyson, and the music included Act 1 
of ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Samson,’ the ‘Sea Symphony,’ and 
the ‘ Enigma’ Variations. 

Other important competitions that preceded Easter 
were as follows : 

The N.W. Middlesex Festival at Harrow (March 
2-16) ; Hastings (March 11-16) ; the sixth Festival of 








the Folkestone Rotary Club (March 13-16); the 
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Teesdale Festival at Barnard Castle and the Central 
Northants Festival at Northampton; Brighouse; the 
Derbyshire and N. Staffordshire competitions at Derby ; 
the seventh Clare Festival ; the twenty-first Tynedale 
Festival, at Hexham; Mansfield; the Swaledale 
Festival, at Thirsk ; the second Andover Festival ; the 
eighth at Stinchcombe Hill; the Cambridgeshire 
Festival at Cambridge ; the South Somerset Competi- 
tion at Yeovil; the Festival organized by the Jewish 
Chronicle at Kingsway Hall, on April 8-10. 

At Redhill the choral tests, junior and senior, were 
taken from a specially-composed competition cantata, 
‘ The Holy Child,’ by Eric Gritton, of which a complete 
performance was given at the end of the Festival. 

SCOTLAND 

ARBROATH.—The fourth Arbroath and District 
Festival, which now draws competitors from all over 
the county of Angus, including the City of Dundee, 
ran for three days at Arbroath, and was well supported. 
Principal awards: Mixed Choirs, Dundee Gaelic 
Musical Association; Men’s Choirs, Tay Choir, Dundee ; 
Women’s Choirs, Brechin Girls’ Club; School Choirs, 
Townhead School, Montrose, and Arbroath High 
School ; String Orchestras, Morgan Academy, Dundee ; 
Vocal Solos—General, Roland Ewing, Arbroath ; Scots 
Folk-Song, David Drury, Arbroath ; Pianoforte Solos, 
Katherine H. M‘Lauchlan, Arbroath; Violin Solos, 
Edward J. Robertson, Dundee; Scottish Country 
Dancing, Ist Arbroath Girl Guides and Boy Scouts ; 
33rd Angus Girl Guides and 2nd Angus Boy Scouts ; 
2nd Arbroath Girl Guides. 

East OF SCOTLAND CO-OPERATIVE.—The ninth East 
of Scotland Co-operative Festival was held at Porto- 
bello, near Edinburgh. Principal awards: Mixed 
Choirs, St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh; Junior Choirs, 
Bathgate ; Scottish Country Dancing, Armadale. 

Fire, Kinross, AND CLACKMANNAN.—The tenth 
Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan Festival, now entirely 
confined to schools within these counties, was held at 


Kirkcaldy. Principal awards: Choirs, Buckhaven ; 
Bell Baxter School, Cupar; Kennaway; M’‘Lean 
School, Dunfermline; Moss-side; St. Margaret’s, 


Dunfermline; Primary High School, Kirkcaldy; 
Kelty ; Orchestras, Kirkcaldy High School; Scottish 
Country Dancing, Mars Training Ship; Kirkcaldy 
High School ; M‘Lean School, Dunfermline. 

Fire, Kinross, AND CLACKMANNAN CO-OPERATIVE. 
—Held at Lochgelly. Principal awards : Mixed Choirs, 
Lochgelly and Kelty ; Junior Choirs, Kelty, Townhill, 
and Leven. 

LANARKSHIRE (Upper Ward).—Held at Lanark. 
Principal awards: Mixed Choirs: Lanark Choral 
Society, Biggar Choral Society, Coalburn Choral Union ; 
Church Choirs, Cambusnethan U.F. Church; String 
Orchestras, Peter Lamb’s Orchestra, Motherwell ; | 
Scottish Country Dancing, Linnville Dancers; Piano-| 
forte Solos, Nancy B. Hogg, Lanark; Violin Solos, 
Jean M'‘Canley, Fauldhouse. | 

MoNnKLANDS.—The fifth Monklands Festival, which 
is held in alternate years at Coatbridge and Airdrie, 
ran for nine days at Coatbridge, and was well supported 
by the public. Principal awards: Women’s Choirs, 
Greenhead Musical Association, Caldercrux Musical 
Association ; Junior Choirs, St. Patrick’s Girls’ Guild | 
Choir; Church Choirs, Gartsherrie Parish Church, | 
Coatbridge ; School Choirs, Drumpark Special School, 
All Saints’ School; Scottish Country Dancing, Ist 
Coatbridge Girl Guides ; Vocal Soios, Dorothy Fraser, 
Glasgow; Violin Solos, David Ferrier, Greenock ; 
Hugh R. Byres, Glasgow; ‘Cello Solos, Saul Yaffie, 
Glasgow. 

SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE.—The twenty-sixth Scottish 
Co-operative Festival, the oldest in Scotland, was held 
at Paisley. Principal awards: Mixed Choirs, Barr- 
head; Women’s Choirs, Dumbarton Equitable | 
Junior Choirs, Dumbarton Equitable. 

STIRLINGSHIRE.—The ninth Stirlingshire Festival, 








formerly held at Stirling and Falkirk in alternate years. | concert was given in the Duke’s Hall. 
but now permanently located at Falkirk owing to the | 


lack of support from the Stirling public, ran for a week 
and had good entries. Principal awards: Mixed 
Choirs, Kilmarnock Lyric Choir; Falkirk Choral 


Union; Men’s Choirs, Kilsyth Co-operative Choir ; 
Carron Works, Falkirk; Women’s Choirs, Boness 
Ladies’ Choir; Church Choirs, Craigmailen U.F. 
Church, Linlithgow; Junior Choirs, Kilsyth Co- 


operative Junior Choir; Falkirk High School; Trinity 
Congregational Church, Falkirk ; Boys’ Choirs,Grange- 
mouth High School; School Choirs, Grangemouth 
High; Greenhill, Bonnybridge; Riverside, Stirling ; 
Falkirk High; Scottish Country Dancing, 2nd St. 
Ninian’s, 53rd Stirlingshire Girl Guides; Drumbowie 


School, Avonbridge; Vocal Solos—General, Helen 
Munro, Stirling; Gibson Dickson, Stirling; Scots 
Folk-Song, John Laidlaw, Stenhousemuir; Violin 


Solos, Margaret Davie, Stirling; Pianoforte Solos, 

Charles Henderson, Falkirk; Lieder, Lois Henderson 

(pianoforte) and Edmund Greig (tenor), Stirling. 
IRELAND 

COLERAINE (March 11-15).—The growing popularity 
of this Festival called for an extension to five days. 
Verse-speaking is a strong feature, six classes bringing 
in two hundred and fifty candidates. Among the 
juvenile choirs the highest praise was won, for tone 
and utterance, by a band of infants under nine years 
of age from the Hon. Irish Society’s School, Coleraine, 
conducted by Miss Perry. On the choral side this 
Festival still waits its full development. 

LaRNE (March 15-22).—This was the fourth Festival 
organized by the Larne Musical Festival Association. 
The entries have expanded to over eight hundred, 
largely in the field which the Festival specially sets 
out to cultivate—that of the schools. On the reverse 
side, adult choral singing is still backward, especially 
among Church choirs. A new class was that for country 
fiddlers, a condition being that the candidates should 
have had no musical training. They were asked to 
play a reel, a jig, a hornpipe, and a slow melody 
Twenty-two competed, and the competition is reported 
to have been a great success. The non-musical 
competitions produced eighteen poems, eight one-act 
plays, and a great deal of verse-speaking. 

At the twenty-seventh Sligo Feis Ceoil (April 2-6) 
the entries numbered over a thousand. 

Other traditional events were the Father Mathew 
Feis at Dublin and that at Cork, both in the first week 
of April. 

A new Festival was held with success at Newry 
(April 8-11). 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The last week of the Lent term was crammed full 
of happenings. The orchestral concert at Queen’s 
Hall, on March 20, was of primary importance, for it 
was marked by some exceptionally good playing and 
singing. The orchestra was heard to great advantage 
in the second and third movements of Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony ‘ Pathétique,’ conducted respectively by 
two students, Otto Ernst and Maurice Miles, and later 
in the afternoon in Goldmark’s Overture ‘ Sakuntala,’ 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood. 

Miss Jacqueline Townshend played the first move- 
ment of Medtner’s second Concerto. This student, a 
pupil of Mr. Craxton, is a most promising pianist ; in- 
deed she played this difficult movement so well that one 
would like to hear her in the complete work. Another 
good performance was given by Miss Doris Vevers in 
Lalo’s ’Cello Concerto in D minor. A striking number 
in the programme was the closing scene from 
‘ Gétterdiammerung,’ sung by Miss Irene Morden, who 
has a fine voice and sang with real dramatic 
expression. She is a pupil of Mr. Thomas Meux, 
a well-known Wagnerian singer during the Richter 
régime. 

The following day, March 21, the students’ chamber 
Good intelligent 
playing was heard by a male string quartet in the first 
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and last movements of Mozart’s Quartet in G. Miss 
Dorothy Haigh sang two Brahms Lieder, in which 
she realised the Lieder style, and furthermore her 
German was exceptionally good. This is the student 
who gained the Blackpool Competition Scholarship 
a couple of years ago. Four songs composed by 
Miss Elizabeth Poston, and accompanied by the 
composer, were well sung by Miss May Turtle, a Belfast 
girl. Two of them, ‘ Sweet Suffolk Owl’ and ‘In 
youth is pleasure,’ are prettily written in olden fashion. 
A highly successful ‘ Review Week ’ came to an end 
on Saturday, March 23, with a choral concert in the 
Duke’s Hall. The best performance of the afternoon 
was Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ for female voices, 
strings, and organ. 
contralto solos very well indeed. Mr. Ernest Read 
conducted. In the interval Sir Thomas Beecham 
addressed the audience, and in a characteristically 
clever speech pointed out the desirability of a permanent 
opera in London. He offered every student securing 
three subscribers to his scheme a free membership of 
the Imperial League of Opera, and all the resultant 
benefits therefrom. It is the manifest duty of every 
student to canvass enthusiastically, both for their own 
good and the good of this admirable cause. F 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
The last fortnight of the Easter term provided an 
interesting series of concerts, recitals, and opera 
performances. The most successful of the recitals 
were given by Mr. Kennedy McKenna, Miss Barbara 
Pulvermacher, Miss Millicent Silver, and Miss Geraldine 
Peck. The Second Orchestra provided a new feature 


in its concerts by giving one for strings only, the most | 


conspicuous items being Ernest Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso and Parry’s ‘ English’ Suite. The concert of 
the Third Orchestra produced no less than twelve 
students as conductors, who directed Purcell’s ‘ Gordian 
Knot’ Suite, Bach’s D major Suite, and Beethoven’s 
eighth Symphony, in addition to an Overture and a 
violin solo. 

These fixtures, though commendable achievements 
as part of the term’s work, were naturally somewhat 
overshadowed by the success of a very considerable 
undertaking of unusual distinction, namely, the first 
production of a new opera by R. Vaughan Williams, 
‘Sir John in Love.’ Four performances were given, 
with varying casts, the first being on March 21, and 


it is pleasant to record that the smoothness of the | 


production, which entailed a vast amount of work 
both on the stage and in the orchestra, received general 


commendation, reflecting great credit on the conductor, | 


Dr. Malcolm Sargent, the producer, Mr. Cairns James, 
and Mr. Procter Gregg, who had designed the scenery. 
Che event attracted the closest attention of all interested 


in the problem of the development of English opera, | 


and as a further example of the fine work done by 


the Ernest Palmer Opera Study Fund, proved once | 


more the foresight of its generous founder. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
The College has sustained a further loss by the death 
of the late Dr. J. C. 
Chairman of the Board and Director of Studies for the 
last four years. His health had given great anxiety 


from the end of 1928, when he was compelled to take | 


leave of absence. He gradually lost strength, and 


passed away on Good Friday. At his funeral the 
Coliege was largely represented. Mr. d’Evry and 
Mr. E. Stanley Roper assisted in officiating at the | 


organ. 

The annual general meeting of the College was held 
on March 22, Mr. W. W. Cobbett presiding. The 
balance sheet and report showed the satisfactory state 
of the College. 

Drs. Creser and C. Vincent, old and valued servants 


Miss Valetta Iacopi sang the} 


Bridge, who held the post of | 





expressed his wish not to take office again. Mr. 
Llewelyn Howell was elected Vice-Chairman. 

Mr. E. d’Evry has been appointed Controller of 
Examinations, and Mr. E. Stanley Roper has been 
appointed Principal. 

The examination work in India necessitates a second 
examiner being sent. Further, Mr. A. Watson will 
go to South Africa as a special Examiner in Elocution. 

The terminal orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall, on 
Saturday, April 6, was well attended by an enthusiastic 
audience; the soloists, G. A. S. Bone (pianoforte), 
G. M. Parker (violin), and Sylvia Pickering (vocalist), 
were particularly well applauded. The orchestral 
items included the Sullivan Overture ‘ In Memoriam,’ 
played as a token of respect to the memory of the late 
| Principal of the College, Prof. J. C. Bridge. 

The Grotrian Hall chamber concert, on April 3, was 
a great success. 

As a result of a competition recently held, Bernard 
| C. Gee and Herbert Davis were awarded scholarships 
}in singing, tenable at the College. The adjudicators 
were Mr. Alec Rowley, Mrs. H. Trust, Mr. E. Stanley 
| Roper, Mr. Edward d’Evry, and Dr. John Warriner. 
| The Grosvenor Gooch Prizes for the term just ended 
|have been awarded to Sylvia Pickering and Charles 
| Sealey. 

MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Charles Wood's 











Bruton (King’s School). ‘ The 
Passion according to St. Mark’ was given on Good 
| Friday, and a miscellaneous programme, including 
| Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, on Easter Sunday. 
|Mr. N. W. Newell conducted. Mr. Newell has also 
given a series of lecture-recitals on ‘ The Historical 
| Development of Music.’ 

CaANForRD.—On January 31 a song recital was given 
by Mr. Steuart Wilson. There have also been concerts 
of chamber music, and lectures. 
| Denstone.—A series of Sunday concerts was given 
| during the Easter term, consisting of an organ recital, 
|a pianoforte recital, a song recital, and a programme 
|of chamber music. The works given included Grieg’s 
| Pianoforte Concerto (the organ playing the orchestral 
| part), Franck’s Violin Sonata, and Holst’s ‘ Jupiter,’ 
| from the ‘ Planets’ (pianoforte duet). ~The Passion 

Music from ‘ The Messiah’ was sung on Good Friday 

| by the School Choral Society, and on Easter Day the 
|choir sang S. S. Wesley’s ‘ Blessed be the God and 
Father..———The House Competition took place on 
|March 21, and was judged by Mr. D. G. A. Fox, of 
Bradfield College. 

DOVER Three recitals of music for violin, orchestra, 
| choir, and organ have been given in the Chapel under 
the direction of Mr. R. B. Hurry. Among the items 
| were Bach’s ‘ Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring’ and ‘ Zion 
|hears her watchmen’s voices’; the slow movement 
from the Concerto for two violins in D minor, a Canzona 
by Purcell for two violins, and Walford Davies's 
‘Solemn Melody.’ 

Eton.—Stanford’s ‘ The Revenge ’ was the principal 
}item at the School concert. The orchestra played 
Boyce’s Symphony in D, Elgar’s second ‘ Pomp and 
Circumstance’ March, and Robin Milford’s Gavotte 
|for oboe and strings. Four organ recitals have been 
given by Dr. Ley, a harpsichord recital by Mrs. 
Gordon Woodhouse, and a concert by the 2nd Battalion 
|of the K.R.R.C. ‘St. Paul’ and selections from the 

‘ St. Matthew ’ Passion have been sung by the Windsor 
and Eton Choral Society, and Charles Wood's ‘ The 
Passion according to St. Mark’ was given on Good 
| Friday. A recital on Easter Day included Vaughan 
| Williams’s Five Mystical Songs, sung by Mr. H. 
| Haworth and the College choir. 

| HARPENDEN (St. George’s).—On February 21 a 
Coleridge-Taylor concert was given under the direction 
lof Mr. Denis Wright. ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast ’ 











of the College, together with the Rev. Michael Kelly, | was sung, and the ‘ Petite Suite de Concert’ played. 


were elected Vice-Presidents. 
elected Chairman of the Corporation, Mr. Cobbett, 
who was warmly thanked for his past services, having 


|‘ Phaudrig Crohoore’ and movements from Parry's 


Dr. J. Warriner was| Dr. Tom Goodey was the soloist. 


STAMFORD.—At the end-of-term concert Stanford’s 
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‘ Lady Radnor’s Suite’ were the principal items, the} VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’S ‘SIR JOHN IN LOVE 

rest of the programme being miscellaneous. Mr. H. Vaughan Williams’s new opera ‘ Sir John in Love 

Brook conducted. ‘ : resembles, in method, his first work for the theatre 
Sutton VALEeNnce.—On Easter Sunday a concert « Hugh the Drover.’ The principle on which the whole 


was given by the Choral Society assisted by members | 


of the Maidstone Amateur Orchestral Society. The 
programme included four movements from Mozart’s 
‘ Requiem,’ chorales and solos by Bach, and violin 


solos played by Mr. J. A. Robinson, of the L.S.O 
Mr. S. L. L. Russell conducted 
WELLINGTON Recitals have been given by Mr. 


Plunket Greene, the Elizabethan Singers, the Hun- 
garian String Quartet, and Mr. Loris Blofield (violin), 
the two latter with Mr. W. K. Stanton at the pianoforte. 
The music competitions were judged by Dr. George 
Dyson, one of the pianists under fifteen and a half 
playing Franck’s Prelude, Choral, and Fugue. A 
substantial part of the B minor Mass was given on 
March 28, and the programme of an orchestral concert 
contained the Brahms-Haydn Variations, movements 


from Mozart's Symphonies in G minor and C, and two | 


shanties sung with orchestral accompaniment 
WESTMINSTER At the Madrigal and Orchestral 
Societies’ concert the orchestra played two movements 
from the fifth Symphony of Beethoven, Delius’s ‘ First 
Cuckoo,’ and the second 3randenburg ’ Concerto of 
Bach, also accompanying Mr. H. Meyer (O.W.) in two 
movements of the Mozart Concerto for violin, in D 
In the Bach Concerto the trumpet and violin solos 
were played by boys in the school. The choral items 
consisted of two of Holst’s ‘Hymns from the 
Veda,’ madrigals, and part-songs. The informal 
concert contained solos for flute, violin, clarinet, and 
horn, as well as pianoforte solos and duets; and a 
cellist played a movement from the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in D. During the term, moreover, detach- 
ments of the school have attended the Orchestral 
Concerts for Children given in Central Hall, West- 
minster, and conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Weymoutu.—On Good Friday Charles Wood's ‘ The 


Passion according to St. Mark’ was sung under the 
direction of Mr. J. G. Hall. F.H.S 
THE B.N.O.C, in VERDI'S ‘FALSTAFF’ 


The performance of Verdi's ‘ Falstaff’ 
Green Hippodrome—not quite perfect artistically 
was nevertheless a success for the company and an 
evening of enjoyment for the audience. It isinteresting 
to note how the public is gradually ‘taking’ to 

Falstaff.” It was one of the sorrows of the composer’s 
last days to see the public who had been so faithful to 
him turning away from his last opera. It is a pity he 


did not live to see it taking its rightful place in the| 


repertory—-which is what is now happening 

The B.N.O.C. performance was chiefly remarkable 
for the impersonation of the title-réle by Mr. Arthur 
Fear, who was but a year or two ago still a student 
of the Royal Academy of Music. He is an artist of 
whom we expect much. At present he still lacks 
experience, but once or twice on the concert-platform 
and in the performances of ‘ Falstaff’ with his fellow 


students at the Scala Theatre, and again with the 
B.N.O.C., he has shown very uncommon resources 
His voice has a timbre which immediately arrests 


attention 
expression marks 
fit naturally and inevitably the composer’s thought 
If his development fulfils the promise of these first 
performances he must go far 

Otherwise the performance had a certain finish and 
neatness but lacked elasticity and perfect proportions 
The ensemble was accurate, but wanting in charm and 
spontaneity. These things, no doubt, will come when 
the company is more familiar with the work, and the 
exuberance of the orchestra—which was conducted by 
Mr. John Barbirolli—has been toned down somewhat. 
Apart from these not very serious reservations, the 
opera went with a swing, and the full house acclaimed 
with warmth and gratitude all concerned F.B 


He has no need to stress emphasis or 


Rig- | 


at Golders | 


The quality of the tone seems to | 


structure rests is the same—English folk-song applied 
to an essentially English theme. There is also the 
|same mastery of treatment, distinction of style, the 
same skilful touch, and the same charm. Yet, whik 
‘Hugh the Drover’ met with nothing but praise, ‘ Sir 
| John in Love ’ found a warm but more critical welcome 
}in which praise was qualified with reservations 

No doubt a hundred different reasons will be given 
to explain the phenomenon, but I believe that one oi 
the chief causes was in the choice of a subject which 
made comparisons inevitable. Vaughan Williams had 
every right to choose Falstaff as his hero, but there 
|are occasions when it is wise not to enforce a right 
A composer more versed or concerned with the 
psychology of the public would have hesitated to enter 
a field where comparisons became inevitable. Of 
course, the public has no business to make them. If 
we accept without demur a hundred presentations of 
the same subject from a hundred different painters 
why should we boggle at two composers treating the 
same theme ? But the public is a law unto itself, and 
will not resign its claims because they happen to 
be unreasonable. And _ considering that Verdi's 
‘ Falstaff ’ is just now coming into favour, it is much to 
Vaughan Williams’s credit that certain scenes 
especially the Basket Scene—stand the comparison 
well. But it is not by comparing two such composers 
as Verdi and Vaughan Williams—dissimilar in 
temperament, upbringing, tradition, outlook—that we 
can form an idea of their worth. 

The important point which must be established is 
that in ‘ Sir John in Love,’ Vaughan Williams has given 
us some of his loveliest music—too beautiful sometimes 
for situations requiring nothing but deftness and 
delicate artifice. His arrangement of ‘ Greensleeves 
is so ravishing as to be more fitting for a duet between 
Romeo and Juliet than Alice Ford and Falstaff ; 
| Dr. Caius—a caricature—at the mention of Anne Page 
becomes a ‘palmer in love’s eye.’ These matters, 

however, do not impair our enjoyment—if we can get 

| rid of the idea that opera must conform to one of three 
or four known models. The faults of ‘Sir John in 
| Love ’ are those of style which has not been fully tested 
| —its merits, unconventionality and freshness. 

Folk-songs cannot be regarded as a panacea that 
must cure all our ills. But it cannot be denied that 
Vaughan Williams himself has never presented folk- 
tunes more graciously or embroidered them more ably 
than in his latest opera. Its real weakness is in the 
text crowded with too many pictures, some of which 
| are perfectly irrelevant to the main plot. The composet 
can plead that these are all found in the Shakespearean 
comedy, and that there they do not impede the pace 
of the action. That is so; but music not only tends 
to expand a scene or an episode ; it sharpens the lines 
of demarcation. In the comedy the duel between 
Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh Evans may seem pertinent 
enough; in the opera it becomes detached and 
unrelated. 

The performance, which Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
conducted, was a credit to all concerned—students 
of the R.C.M., who revealed aptitude, good training 


| 








and the zest of true musicians. F.B 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
The season ended with two concerts of unusual 
|interest. That of March 21 gave us some of the finest 


playing heard in London for many a long day. Sit 
| Thomas Beecham had what might fairly be called an 
evening out with his three ‘ specials ’—Berlioz (‘ The 
Royal Hunt’ and ‘ Storm in the Forest,’ from ‘ The 
| Trojans '), Mozart (Symphony in C, K.425), and 
| Delius (‘ Appalachia’). A better performance of the 
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[he piece goes on far too long. 


some of the earlier Variations, in which the composer | been some diffidence in their singing 


Berlioz need not be asked for. If ‘ Appalachia’ still | of music, but the change to this frank and obvious 
failed to satisfy, the fault was not in the performance. | style did the B.B.C. chorus a lot of good. 
We could weli spare | is good, but experience is lacking, so that there has 


Their tone 


In the ‘Requiem’ 


does little more with the rather poor theme than/they achieved greater freedom and happiness than in 


plaster it with ever juicier chords. 
monotony creeps in long before the end. 


A feeling of|anything they have hitherto done ; 


the eight-part 


‘ Sanctus ’ was particularly well sung. The ‘ Dies Ire,’ 


‘ Appalachia’ gave us an opportunity of hearing | with its magnificent battery of brass, was likewise a 


the London Select Choir (conductor, Mr. T. 


Fulton). This is an excellent, well-trained body; 
we wished they had had more to do in this 
programme. Hence a question: When a choir is 


brought in to take a small part in a big work, why should 
it not be heard alone as well? A group of unaccom- 
panied madrigals or part-songs would have provided 
the best of relief after (say) the Berlioz, and would have 
been fairer treatment for the singers and their skilful 
trainer. (By the way, it is a pity the choir stood 
for its contribution in ‘ Appalachia.’ The voices 
are merely part of the orchestral score. The sudden 
rising of a body of singers in the course of an orchestral 
work tends to make it into a choral item with orchestral 
accompaniment.) M. Cortot was, as usual, at his 
best in the Franck Symphonic Variations. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s conducting has developed 
quite as far as it can safely go (farther, perhaps) 
in the direction of the ballet. Are all those 
actions, those pirouettings and grimacings, necessary ? 
It may be argued that if they give us such 
fine playing they justify themselves. The answer 
to this is a further question: Does he conduct better 
now than in his less physically exuberant days? We 
doubt it. And if the reader says that those who 
find such methods distracting should look elsewhere, 
we reply that it is hardly less of a nuisance to be com- 
pelled to close our eyes or to take care that they 
avoid the gesticulating figure in the rostrum. 

On April 18, Sir Henry Wood conducted a capital 
performance of a mixed and highly-coloured scheme. 
The outstanding works were Bloch’s Symphony 

Israel’ and Sibelius’s ‘ Tapiola,’ both of which were 
heard for the first time at these concerts. They 
are works of genuine originality, and if the Finn proved 
to be rather a better composer than the cosmopolitan 
Hebrew, it was mainly because he was often content 
to suggest rather than to state fully, still less to under- 
line. But‘ Israel,’ with its passionate—even vociferous 

protestations and its beautiful ending (in which a 
quartet of women’s voices and a baritone soloist play 
an important part) made a great impression. It should 
be heard again soon, and followed at not too long an 
interval by the composer's ‘ America.’ 

Apropos of the vocal quartet, we hope we shall not 
be misunderstood if we say that we wished the four 
ladies who sang so excellently had been out of sight. 
Bloch directs that the singers shall be merely a part 
of the orchestra ; but these ladies sat in the front of 
the platform, stood to sing, and took several calls at 
the end, for all the world as if the work we had just 
heard (and in which their share took about three 
minutes) was one for four singers with orchestral 
background. How much greater the effect would have 
been had they been less obtrusively placed was shown 
by the thrill produced by Mr. Keith Falkner’s little bit 
of solo work, sung from some invisible spot. Mr. 
Falkner was also heard to splendid advantage 
in the highly descriptive and dramatic recitative and 
aria from Bach’s Cantata No. 70. 


B.B.C. VERDI'S ‘ REQUIEM’ 

Instead of ‘ Parsifal’ on Good Friday the B.B.C. 
gave Verdi’s ‘ Requiem.’ An Italian conductor had 
originally been promised, but it was Sir Henry Wood 
who conducted what was, taken all round, a capital 
performance. For Sir Henry Wood excels in the use 
of broad effects, and is temperamentally warm-blooded 
enough to be in sympathy with a great work which, 
despite its greatness, does not appeal equally to the 
pictorially-minded and the _ philosophically-minded. 
English choruses are more used to the reflective type 


Arnold | fine piece of work on everyone’s part. 





The ‘ Libera 
me’ fugue, however, was taken too fast to get its 
right stride. 

The soloists individually were reasonably good, but 
they did not sing as a quartet, and that is essential 
for a first-class performance. Miss Miriam Licette’s 
singing was sweet but erratic; Miss Brunskill sang 
(as usual) with power and conviction; Mr. Walter 
Widdop’s robust phrases and high notes were valuable, 
but he made no attempt to sing with expression in 
softer passages or to modify his solo style to ensemble 
work; Mr. Harold Williams alone realised to the full 
the value of light and shade even in a work whose 
effects are for the most part broadly conceived. While, 
therefore, in detail the performance cannot be said to 
have been ideal, it was more than adequate to show 
the splendour of the work and to give great pleasure 
to the listener. F. HH. 


THE GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 

It is a pleasure to hear such choral singing as the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir brings to London once a year 
at Easter-time, because, although it is to some extent 
open to the criticism which is brought against the 
‘crack’ Northern choirs whose laurels are won more 
often in the competition arena than in the concert 
hall, it does keep before it the ideal of making music 
as perfectly as possible. Its programmes on April 13 
were certainly not as good as they ought to be, and if 
a large proportion of really great music and fewer 
arrangements were included, the choir’s own ideal 
would more easily be realised. For they fall too readily 
into sentimentality. Scottish folk-songs ave senti- 
mental; all the more need, therefore, not to treat 
things like Stanford’s ‘ Heraclitus’ in a sentimental 
manner. Verbal point-making is not out of place in 
madrigal singing, and it would have been good to 
have had more madrigals sung as pointedly as ‘ Sweet 
honey-sucking bees.’ 

There is no need to praise the virtuosity of the choir 
(Bantock’s arrangement of the Hebridean ‘ Death 
Croon’ was an example of what it can do in this 
line}, nor Mr. Hugh Roberton’s powers of inspiring 
the finished execution of his carefully thought-out 
interpretations. But a rather broader vision would 
save an admirable choir from all suspicion of ‘ stunting.’ 
Some Scottish folk-songs were sung as solos by 
individual members of the choir in a competent and 


acceptable manner F_H 
THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
The concert of the Philharmonic Choir given at 


Queen’s Hall on March 26 showed the excellent work 
which is being done by the junior choir of young women 
under Mr. C. Kennedy Scott’s direction. The juniors 
sang Schubert’s ‘The Lord is my Shepherd’ and 
Holst’s fine but difult ‘ Hecuba’s Lament’ (solo 
contralto, Miss Ma&’"¢Yorris), and made it evident, 
both by their quality of tone and their musical intelli- 
gence, that the senior choir need never lack good 
recruits for its upper parts. 

The senior choir (with Miss Elsie Suddaby, Mr. Percy 
Manchester, and Mr. Howard Fry as soloists) sang 
Schubert’s Mass in G, Brahms’s two unaccompanied 
Motets ‘ Wherefore now hath life’ and ‘O rend the 
Heavens’ (Op. 74), and the ‘Song of Destiny’ with 
the London Symphony Orchestra. Of these things 
the most interesting were the Motets, for even though 
they may be regarded rather as an essay in Bach’s 
style than as spontaneous Brahms, they are extra- 
ordinarily fine specimens of a rich choral texture, are 
rarely heard, and were splendidly sung by the Phil- 
harmonic Choir. X. 
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THE BACH CHOIR 

On March 16 the Bach Choir, under the direction of 
Dr. Adrian Boult, gave a programme of Schubert’s 
music in the Central Hall, Westminster. Its chief 
event was the Mass in A flat. This was preceded by 
an orchestral arrangement made by Mr. Gordon Jacob 
of the Funeral March for the Tsar Alexander I. and 
the ‘Tantum Ergo’ in E flat for vocal quartet and 
orchestra. The solo singers were a quartet from the 
Royal College of Music (Miss Mabel Ritchie, Miss 
B. de la Porte, Mr. Emlyn Bebb, and Mr. Richard 
Watson), who had the advantage of having studied 
together. They, however, had the disadvantage of 
singing like a chamber music party. They were apt to 
be overwhelmed by the orchestra. The Mass in A flat 
adds to Schubert’s constant sense of beauty certain 
moments, particularly in the Creed and Sanctus, of 
outstanding magnificence. The choir sang it with 
evident understanding of its mood and flexibility of 
expression, even though the balance of tone was not 
entirely satisfactory. » a 


R.A.M. CHOIR 

The singing of the choir at the Royal Academy of 
Music showed no serious flaw at any point. If one 
felt that the performance (especially in the Mass of 
Palestrina) did not quite come up to expectations, it 
must be frankly admitted that the extraordinary high 
standard of some performances of the R.A.M. students 
in the past has led one to expect more than one has 
any right to do. The tone was occasionally ragged ; 
there was a certain disproportion in the ‘ weight’ of 
the parts ; there was now and again a hint of restless- 
ness and even anxiety which was not favourable to the 
music. Much more satisfactory in every way was the 
performance of Julius Harrison’s ‘ Blessed Damozel,’ 
in Which the conductor’s tempi seemed perfect and 
the tone of the women’s voices blended with fine effect. 
Pergolesi’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ made up the second part of 
a very enjoyable concert. F. B. 

THE BACH CANTATA CLUB 

A lecture-recital was a valuable innovation in the 
activities of the Bach Cantata Club at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, on March 19, when Prof. Sanford Terry 
gave an address on ‘ The Church Chorale in Bach's 
Usage,’ illustrated by the choir of the Bach Cantata 
Club under Mr. C. Kennedy Scott. 

Prof. Terry’s main theme was that Bach’s whole 
attitude to music was coloured by his profound 
religious beliefs, which found their clearest exposition 
in the numerous chorales scattered through his works. 
It was however a fact, that though Bach was an 
orthodox Lutheran, he had great sympathies with the 
warmth and sincerity of Pietism. It was this that 
induced him to co-operate with Schemelli in the 
Geistliche Lieder. A more doubtful contention was 
that Bach was unusually sensitive to the words of the 
hymns. Though the ‘Choralvorspiele’ have been 
shown by Schweitzer and others to owe their character 
and inspiration to verbal details of the text, there 
remain to be set on the other side the many puzzling 
examples of reckless borrowin, from all the choral 
works from the B minor Ma... downwards which 
betray an almost shocking insensitiveness to words. 

The illustrations which showed seven types of chorale 
to be found in Bach were admirably sung, with a 
flexibility worthy of madrigal-singing. F. H. 


THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


As usual, the Royal Choral Society gave a perform- 
ance of ‘ The Messiah ’ on Good Friday. It had some 
of the usual faults and some unusual virtues. The 
former were due to the soloists, who, as a class, seem 
quite unable to sing Handelian recitative; the latter 
were due to Sir Hugh Allen, who rather unexpectedly 
took the choruses much more lightly than is his usual 
way of proceeding. He did not follow the fashion 


of quick tempi, but neither did he allow the slovenly 
| drawling of the bad old tradition. In the earlier part 
| of the work he exacted careful detail in the orchestral 
| playing, so that ‘For behold, darkness,’ sung with 
just enough and not too much dramatic feeling by 
Mr. Horace Stevens, was more than usually impressive 
| But in the second part, perhaps discouraged by the 
mixture of styles and the bad taste of the soloists, he 
allowed it to become ragged. 

| Mr. Heddle Nash thought an Italian operatic style, 
| with imitation catches in the voice, suitable to oratorio, 
|}and Miss Flora Woodman made the same kind of mis- 
| take and sang out of tune. Miss Brunskill is incapable 
| of faults of this kind, but even she drawls her recitatives 
The Royal Choral Society as a body has now renounced 
| its mechanical treatment of ‘ The Messiah,’ but it has 
| not yet solved the problem of presenting the work in 
| a homogeneous manner with adequate and like-minded 
| soloists F. H. 














B.B.C. CHAMBER CONCERT 

| The last of the B.B.C. Chamber Concerts, held at 
| the Arts Theatre Club on April 3, presented an admirable 
| opportunity of studying the work of a Czech composer 
of distinct talent and originality. With the music of 
Central Europe in its present state, something out of 
the ordinary is doubly welcome. 

Boleslay Martinu’s second String Quartet was 
already familiar to those in the audience who attended 
the Siena Festival last summer, and there must have 
been some who, like the present writer, were grateful 
for this chance of hearing for a second time a work 
which had remained in the memory as one of the more 
striking compositions heard at the Festival. As is to 
be expected from a composer inspired to write an 
orchestral work in celebration of Rugby football 
‘ Half-Time ’ was played some years ago at one of 
the International Festivals—the Quartet exudes 
Zeitgeist in every bar. The work contains a good deal 
of what may be termed modern musical journalese, 
such as the insistently repeated rhythms and trite 
little pseudo-folk-tunes which are the maggots of 
most Slav composers and their foliowers; but these 
mannerisms do not conceal the thought behind the 
music. It is vigorous music, full of feeling for line 
and the development of themes. The slow movement 
in particular has points of beauty which raise Martinu 
above the level of other composers east of the Rhine. 

Paul Hindemith, who seems to be the Peter Pan of 
modern German music, was represented in the pro- 
gramme by his Sonata for unaccompanied viola, played 
by himself with considerable skill, and his fourth 
String Quartet. The Sonata opens with a brisk, 
interesting movement, but the interest is not sustained 
throughout, and the work becomes rather a strain on 
the listener’s patience. The unaccompanied sonata is 
a curious phenomenon at the best of times, and taxes 
a composer’s invention to the utmost, but surely the 
first rule should be to confine its length to fifteen 
minutes at the outside. 

Hindemith’s Quartet suffers from the same complaint. 
When the music is quick, as in the charming ‘ Little 
March,’ it is entertaining and witty, its contrapuntal 
skill is instinctive, and we are convinced that the 
composer has something to say ; but when it is ‘ slow 
but flowing’ (wouldn’t it be better to have Italian 
equivalents for these German phrases, instead of literal 
English translations ?) the invention flags, and we tire 
of listening to ‘horizontal’ music. After lying, 
musically, on our backs for some time, it would be a 
relief to sit up and be ‘ vertical’ for a change. In all 
Hindemith’s music it is this want of harmonic interest 
which makes the slow movements so uninteresting. 

The Amar-Hindemith Quartet, as usual, were ex- 
cellent in their precise playing of this work and 
Martinu’s Quartet. 

Miss Marcelle Meyer contributed two pianoforte 
items—Stravinsky’s Serenade in A major, and a 
Sonata in three movements by Nikolas Nabokoff. The 
Serenade is an example of Stravinsky at his least 
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effective—and it is rarely, however poor the ingredients, 

that he fails to serve at least the semblance of a lordly 

dish. Nabokoff’s Sonata is probably the most irritating 

piece of music heard in London for some years. The 

obvious salon atmosphere of the slow movement shows 

where the composer's talents lie. a cw 
BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY 

The London Contemporary Music and Marylebone 
centres of the British Music Society gave a joint 
chamber concert at the Court House on March 18. 
One was grateful to them for the engagement of the 
Société Taffanel of Paris, the excellent quintet of wind- 
players named after the famous flautist and until 
recently headed by that no less distinguished exponent 
of the same instrument, the late Louis Fleury, who 
created an extraordinary revival of interest in concerted 
wind-music, both among listeners and composers. The 
association now consists of M. René Le Roy (flute), 
M. Louis Bas (oboe), M. Achille Grass (clarinet), 
M. Edouard Hénon (bassoon), and M. Jules Vialet 
(horn). 

The programme opened with Mozart’s endearing 
Quintet for wind and pianoforte, with Mr. Erwin 
Schulhoff at the keyboard. It was bold and honest 
to start with a work so familiar that one was at once 
left free to focus attention upon the playing, and it 
was seen at the end of the evening that the judgment 
formed at the end of the Quintet could have been quite 
justly made public without any further hearing. There 
was, in the classical work as in the modern pieces heard 
later, great vitality and charm of phrasing, the utmost 
nicety in the choice of pace and dynamics, and, above 
all, capital team work to be noted in favour of the 
Société Taffanel; on the other hand, the tone of flute 
and clarinet alone was found quite satisfying; both 
oboe and bassoon one thought a little coarse, and the 
horn showed now and again a curious hankering after 
the maudlin delivery of the saxophone. But this is 
scoring points for and against, a process that calls for 
the striking of a balance, which, when all is said, can 
only be highly favourable to these players. 

The most engaging of the three modern works was 
Vincent d’Indy’s ‘ Chansons et Danses’ for five wind 
instruments. A masterly technique is here used with 
so much ease that the hearer is never conscious of it, 
and finds it hard to believe that the composer was 
aware of applying it. 
treatment, d’Indy finds it possible to revel in things 
of the open air and share whole-heartedly in the naive 
pleasures of country people. He is like a schoolmaster 
making the best of a holiday: his cultivated mind 
cannot help reflecting on the experience, but his easy 
and gracious discourse is perfectly free from pedantry. 
His originality, moreover, is startling. The music 
never sounds even remotely like any other composer’s. 

Albert Roussel’s ‘ Divertissement’ for the same 
instruments with pianoforte also has a rural feeling 
about it, but although his handling is much freer and 
more impressionistic than d’Indy’s solid technique, 
the effect is less natural. Roussel’s rusticity resembles 
in all but idiom that of the 18th century; it is a 
temporary affectation of culture, not the expression of 
any real love of the country. But it is a very pretty 
affectation, and although this is an early and scarcely 
representative work of Roussel’s, it gives pleasure by 
its deft handling of tone-colour and dynamics. 

The ‘ Rapsodie’ by Joseph Jongen, also for wind 
and pianoforte, was found flippant in material and 
tedious in treatment. One was constrained to seek 
some entertainment in speculating whether the 
composer had sought to alleviate his heavy manner 
by an excessive lightness of matter, or endeavoured 
to make up by a profound discourse for the triviality 
of his theme—and even the mild pleasure of conjecture 
was spoilt by undue protraction. About half-way 
through the work, when every moment one expected 
it to be reaching the end, one found nothing more 
for the mind to do but to wonder if one had ever come 
across another musical work before that found it too 
difficult to come to any conclusion. 


Thus, for all his ingenuity of | 








Madame Soffi Schénning, of the Royal Opera at 
Stockholm, sang two groups of songs. She has almost 
every gift that makes successful singers save that of 
rhythmic vitality : a superb soprano voice, an admirable 
technique, a sympathetic personality, and an attractive 
presence. Arias by Gluck and Alessandro Scarlatti 
were done in a broad, aloof style, and there was a 
complete change to a winning intimacy for the Scandi- 
navian and Finnish group that came later. Two songs 
by Backer-Lunde were prettily insipid, and one by 
Palmgren had a quiet charm; all three were modern 
only in the chronological sense of the term, E. B. 

ALTRA STRING QUARTET 

Apart from occasional imperfection in the leader’s 
intonation, the readings of the Altra Quartet at 
Wigmore Hall showed a good grasp of the principles 
on which excellence in the playing of chamber music 
rests. Iam inclined to think that these ladies over-rate 
the importance of a robust tone. Volume, sonority, 
fullness can sometimes decide the fortunes of the day. 
But there are moments in the music of all composers 
when the ‘gentler gamester is the surest winner.’ 
Especially in Haydn one missed some of his courtly 
elegance, of the essential refinement of his idiom. 

The most completely satisfactory. performance of 
the Altra Quartet was in a work by Edric Cundell 
—straightforward, but pleasing and well-written music. 
F. B. 








MAX MEYER’S SONGS 

Mr. Max Meyer, of Manchester, is a musician in the 
German tradition. The concert of his songs given at 
Grotrian Hall on March 22 showed that he has the 
genuine musical impulse and the adequate technique 
which are honourable characteristics of that tradition. 
But the total impression of a programme which included 
settings of German, English, French, and Anglo-Celtic 
words was that his melody is not quite strong enough 
nor its cut quite personal enough to bear the weight 
of the song. His accompaniments did a good deal to 
conceal the defect by creating the atmosphere in a 
few deft strokes, but, generally speaking, the more 
ambitious the song (such as those in the ‘ Meve ’ cycle 
of Eva Gore-Booth) the less satisfactory the impression, 
for the vocal line in trying to be faithful to the words 
hovers uncertainly between melody and declamation. 
In short lyrics such as ‘ Departure ’ (Eva Gore-Booth), 
‘The Song of Brother Giles’ (Laurence Housman), 
and ‘ Raindrops ’ (Mary Coleridge), on the other hand, 
the balance of thought, melody, and apt accompani- 
ment is happily struck. In ‘ Insouciance,’ however, 
one of those fragile Chinese poems which need treating 
as lightly as a soap-bubble, the effect was ruined by the 
repetition of the last sentence. Miss Constance Felpts 
(contralto) and Mr. Dale Smith (baritone) served the 
composer well by the versatility and fidelity of their 
interpretations. F. H. 

Music in the Suburbs 

During the period under review the majority of 
choral societies were concentrating on ‘ The Messiah.’ 
Among the exceptions were four societies that gave 
concerts on March 21, a week before Easter. Bromley 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Frederick Fertel, 
chose Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ and an abridged version 
of ‘Solomon’; an Irish concert was given by the 
Catford Choral Society, with a miscellaneous programme 
that included a speech in praise of Ireland by the con- 
ductor, Mr. A. M. Gifford (the same Society was to do 
‘ Jephtha ’ on April 18) ; ‘Semele’ and ‘ The Banner 
of St. George’ were given by West Middlesex Musical 
Society under Mr. C. Stanley Smallman ; and Streatham 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. F. Hulbert Belton, 
performed ‘ The Dream of Gerontius ’ at St. Leonard’s 
Church. 

At the last of the Bromley Orchestral concerts, 
Mr. W. H. Reed conducted Beethoven's fifth Symphony, 
Franck’s ‘ Le Chasseur maudit,’ and two of Debussy’s 
Nocturnes. 
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Sbarps and flats 


If we lived in the Golden Age instead of in the 
Internal-Combustion Age I have no doubt that many 
of us would indulge ourselves in art for art’s sake ; 
but living, as we do, at a time when the struggle to 
exist in moderate comfort is becoming increasingly 
difficult, the artist who pretends that he is not trying 
to turn his talent into cash is an impudent jackass.— 
Compton Mackenzie. 

Nothing is the matter with my voice ; 
satisfactory ; and I am not in love ; 
going to sing again. I want to rest on a farm.— 
Marian Talley. 


my salary is 


Lovers of good music are paying another visit to 
the Grand Theatre this week to see again ‘ Lilac Time’ 
and hear Schubert’s tripping, haunting, dearly familiar 
melodies come over the footlights with all their wonted 
fragrance and unfailing freshness. Amongst the songs 
included in the play are ‘ Hark, hark, the lark’ and 
the ‘ Unfinished ‘ Symphony.—Blackpool Gazette. 

The tone-poem ‘ Finlandia’ was the item of the 
evening. The conductor knows Sibelius well, and he 
brought out each movement with a great delicacy and 
charm. The piece is fascinating, and although the 
timpani player lost the triangle, it was equally as 
absorbing as when played at the Town Hall.—//ford 
Recorder. 


The days of ‘My mother bids me bind my hair,’ 


| principal singers were Miss Hilda Howe and Mr. Keith 
| Falkner, whose group of songs included Stanford's 
|‘ To the Soul ’ (Walt Whitman) and Vaughan Williams's 
|‘ The Call.’ The concert ended with Balfour Gardiner’s 
| evening hymn, ‘ Thee, Lord, before the close of day.’ 
| BrrmincHam.—Mr. G. D. Cunningham, back from 
his tour in the United States, conducted the City of 
| Birmingham Choir on March 21 in Verdi's ‘ Requiem ’ 
and, with Miss Constance Willis, Brahms’s Alto 
Rhapsody. The choir had been trained by Mr. F. W. 
North. The music played by the City Orchestra 
}on March 17 had been chosen by a previous audience 





but I am never| jt included the ‘Magic Flute’ Overture, the fifth 


Symphony, Mozart’s Serenade in G, and the ‘ Siegfried 
Idyll.'———On March 21 Dr. Boult conducted the City 
Orchestra and the Festival Choral Society in the Choral 
Symphony.——-At the last Sunday concert of the 
season, conducted by Dr. Boult, Mr. Ruggero Terlin 
played a Haydn Concerto on the harpsichord.——Mr 
Paul Beard joined the Catterall Quartet on March 18 
in Brahms’s Quintet in G. The second ‘ Razou- 
movsky’ was played by the Philharmonic String 
Quartet a week later. 

Bo.ton.—At its third and last concert of the 
season the Philharmonic Society, conducted by Mr 
Charles Risegari, gave a performance of Eric Fogg’s 
“The Hillside..———-The Choral Union, conducted by 
Mr. Thomas Booth, gave ‘ Acis and Galatea ’ on March 
20. The Polyphemus was Mr. Horace Stevens. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—At the Winter Gardens on March 13 
Bach's ‘ St. John’ Passion was sung by the Municipal 








“Where’er you walk,’ &c., are long since dead, and I hope 
buried, when we have such wonderful English composers 
of really beautiful ballads, to name only three : Landon | 
Ronald, Herbert Oliver, and Haydn Wood. Could 
there be anything more lovely than ‘ Down in the| 
Forest,’ ‘Songs of Old London,’ and ‘Oh Flower} 
Divine ’ ?—W. A. Jackson (professional singer). 

What a magnificent writer of ‘ talkie ’ operas Wagner | 
would have made! If he had only known what 
Al Jonson knows !—Leslie Heward. 


What does it 


English music is hopelessly sterile. 
amount to to-day ?—Gordon Beckles. 
I have created the impression of being an embittered 
critic Perhaps this is so .—Gordon Beckles. | 
. the interminable repetitions of the slow | 
movement of Mozart's E flat Symphony ; towards the 
end I always feel that if Mozart says just once more | 
what he has said so many times already, I shall break | 
down and sob hysterically on the shoulder of the lady | 
sitting in front of me.—Ernest Newman. 


I never intend to leave the concert-platform until my | 
presence on the stage is a signal for everybody to walk | 
out. I do not intend to retire until the public refuses 
to hear me sing any more.— John McCormack. 

When I go to the opera my brain takes a holiday. | 

. I detest the pedants who dissect and vivisect my 
music, or my musical emotions. They are parasites in | 
my paradise. Let me alone, I murmur. — James | 
Douglas. 


Music in the Provinces 














BARNSLEY.—The St. Cecilia Society performed | 
‘Samson’ on March 28 under Dr. J. Frederic Staton, | 
the solo parts being sung by Miss Emily Crowther, | 
Miss Gertrude Gilpin, Mr. Edward Humphreys, and 
Mr. Albert Murgatroyd. 

BatH.—Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the Pump | 
Room Orchestra at the Palace Theatre on March 19 | 
in Debussy’s ‘ Petite Suite,’ a C major Symphony by | 
Mozart, and the ‘ Siegfried Idyll.’ On the following | 
evening at the Pump Room, Mr. John Roberts and 
Mr. Percy Auty played the Beethoven Violin and ’Cello 
Concerto under Mr. Jan Hurst’s conductorship. 

Beprorp.—The Bedford Musical Society gave | 
Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ at the Corn Exchange on| 
March 20, under the direction of Mr.H. J. Colson. The | 











Choir under Sir Dan Godfrey. The principal singers 
were Miss Bella Baillie, Mr. Hubert Eisdell, Mr. Owen 
Bryngwyn, and Mr. Edward Warburton.——tThe first 
Symphony Concert in the new Pavilion took place on 
March 21. The chief work in the programme was 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London’ Symphony, conducted 
by Sir Dan Godfrey. 

BRADFORD.—The Festival Choral Society, assisted 
by the Bradford Permanent Orchestra, gave ‘ The 
Song of Hiawatha,’ under Dr. Malcolm Sargent.— 
Dr. Sargent also conducted the orchestra on March 23 
in Brahms’s fourth Symphony and his own ‘ Impressions 
on a Breezy Day.’ At the last of the Philharmonic 
Sunday Concerts Mr. Keith Douglas announced that 
there were nearly four hundred subscribers, and that 
he hoped to raise this figure to six hundred for next 
season. Brahms’s Violin Concerto was played by 
Mr. Catterall. 

BriGHton.—A Tchaikovsky-Elgar programme was 
given under Mr. Herbert Menges at the Dome on 
March 23. The Elgar items were the ‘ Froissart ’ 
Overture, the Andante from the ‘ Serenade for Strings,’ 
and the first ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March. Mr 
Solomon played Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Concerto 

Bristot.—Sir Thomas Beecham being unable to 
conduct the performance of Bach’s Mass in B minor 
by the Choral Society on March 16, his place was taken 
by Mr. Arthur Sims, the conductor of the Newport 
Choral Society, a hundred of whose singers were 
assisting. Miss Dora Labbette, Miss Margaret Balfour, 
Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. Robert Easton were the 
soloists.—-The Philharmonic Society concluded its 
season a week later with ‘The Apostles,’ conducted 
by Mr. Arnold Barter. The principal parts were sung 
by Miss Bella Baillie, Miss Muriel Brunskill, Mr 
Archibald Winter, Mr. Frank Phillips, Mr. Howard 
Fry, and Mr. Roy Henderson..——The Dayton Choir 
(Ohio) began its European tour at Colston Hall 
on March 28. 

BurRNLEY.— The Dream of Gerontius’ was given 
by the Municipal Choir and the Hallé Orchestra under 
Sir Hamilton Harty on March 23. The three principal 
singers were Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. Francis Russell, 
and Mr. Arthur Cranmer. 

CuErsHaM.—The Choral Society, conducted by Mr. 
R. B. Green, gave ‘ The Creation ’ at Broadway Baptist 
Church on March 14, the principal singers being Miss 
Gwladys Naish, Mr. John Chandler, and Mr. Joseph 
Farrington. 
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COLCHESTER.—The Musical ,Society’s programme, 
under the direction of Mr. W. F. Kingdon, on March 20, 
consisted of Charles Wood’s ‘A Ballad of Dundee’ 
and Parry’s ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.’ 

CROMER.—At the annual concert of the Orchestral 
Society on March 14 the principal works played under 
the direction of Miss F. Muriel were Purcell’s ‘ The 
Married Beau’ (with wind parts added by Gustav 
Holst), Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, a Suite for 
strings by Domenico Scarlatti arranged by Julius 
Harrison, and the ‘ Ruy Blas’ Overture. 

DerBy.—A performance of ‘ The Dream of Geron- 
tius,’ under Sir Henry Coward, brought the season of 
the Choral Union to an end on March 22. Miss Muriel 
Brunskill, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. Howard Fry 
sang the principal parts. The programme also 
included ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ 

Diss.—The Choral Society has been able to give only 
one concert during the winter season, but it was a 
performance of ‘ The Dream of Gerontius.’ The choir 
sang its part with great credit, and there was an 
efficient orchestra. Mr. W. H. Aldrich conducted 

FOLKESTONE.—Mr. Basil Cameron and his Hastings 
Orchestra joined forces with Mr. Eldridge Newman 
and the Folkestone Orchestra on March 18, and the 
conductors shared a programme of popular classics. 
A return visit was arranged for March 25.———Sir 


Thomas Beecham conducted the Folkestone Orchestra | 


on April 1 in Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony. 

GLoucEsTER.—At the Shire Hall, on March 21, 
Mr. H. W. Sumsion conducted the Choral Society in 
Brahms’s‘ Requiem.’ The orchestra, largely composed 
of members of the Gloucestershire Orchestral Society, 
played Boyce’s first symphony for strings. 

GrimsBy.—The Choral Society, conducted by Mr. 
Percy Wilson, gave a performance of ‘ The Kingdom 
on March 26, with the assistance of a string orchestra 
and Miss G. Hunter at the pianoforte. The principal 
parts were sung by Miss Jessie Hewson, Miss Ethel 
Barker, Mr. Wilfred Miles, and Mr. Edgar Elmes. 

GuERNSEY.—The Guille-Allés Festival was held on 
March 14 and 15 under the direction of Mr. George T 
Acres, who has taken up the conductorship of the 
Festival on the retirement of Mr. John David. The 
choir numbered a hundred and fifty voices, and there 
was an orchestra of nearly forty. The chief works in 
the programme were ‘The Hymn of Praise’ and 
Hubert Bath’s ‘ The Wake of O'Connor.’ 


Hut..—Glazounov’s Symphony in C minor was 


conducted by Sir Henry Wood at a concert of the | 


Philharmonic Orchestra on April 4. 

Ipswicu.—Franck’s Symphony was the chief work 
of the programme given by the Orchestral Society, 
under Mr. E. R. Wilby, on March 21. The Symphony 
had also been played by the Society during the preceding 
season.——The music played by the International 
String Quartet on March 20 included, besides Quartets 
by Mozart and Brahms, the three Fantasias by Purcell 
and Goossens’s ‘ Two Sketches.’ 

KENDAL.—There was a large and appreciative 
audience on March 17 for the concert of the Choral 
Society, at which Mr. J. Smallwood Winder conducted 

The Music-Makers ’ and ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore.’ 

Lreps.—Sir Henry Coward conducted the Leeds 
Choral Union for the last time, on March 19, after an 
association of twenty-four years. The concert was one 
of unusual musical interest as a revival of Parry’s 
* King Saul,’ the last and, as many think, the best of 
a great series of oratorios. The choir sang its part with 
all the virtues of tone and expression which are the 


characteristic outcome of Sir Henry’s training. The | 


five soloists were Miss Joan Elwes, Miss Muriel 
Brunskill, Mr. Leonard Gowings, Mr. Howard Fry, 
and Mr. Roy Henderson. At the end of the concert 
a presentation was made to Sir Henry Coward.———On 
March 20 the Leeds Philharmonic Society, conducted 
by Dr. Bairstow, gave Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Sancta 
Civitas’ and, as on the occasion when Dr. Bairstow 
first introduced this work at York, the performance 
was repeated at the end of the concert. The solo part 


i 


| was sung by Mr. Arthur Cranmer.— 


—Boyce's fourth 
| Symphony was played by the strings and horns of 
| the Symphony Society at a concert under Mr. Harold 
|Mason, on March 23.——-Brahms'’s Clarinet Quintet 
was played at one of the Bohemian Chamber Concerts, 
| and the ‘ Liebeslieder’ Waltzes were sung by a vocal 
| quartet at a Mid-day Recital. 

Leicester. The Apostles’ was performed on 
| April 9 by the Philharmonic Society under the direction 
| of Sir Henry Wood, who had brought with him thirty 
| of his Queen’s Hall players from London to help in the 
orchestra.——The chief works played by the Symphony 
| Orchestra on March 14, under Dr. Malcolm Sargent, 
| were the ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony and Berlioz’s ‘ Ben- 
| venuto Cellini ’ Overture. 
| Liverpoot.—The two concerts given by the Phil- 
| harmonic Society in March were of unusual interest. 
They were both conducted by Sir Henry Wood. 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony was played 
at the first, and at the second the choir gave a per- 
formance of ‘ Solomon,’ the solo parts being taken by 
Miss Dora Labbette, Miss Stiles-Allen, Miss Margaret 
Balfour, Mr. Walter Widdop, and Mr. Stuart Robertson 

—*‘ The Creation’ was given by the Welsh Choral 
Union on March 16. 

LoweEstTortT.—Bach’s ‘ Peasant Cantata’ and Row- 
ley’s nautical Fantasia ‘By the Deep, Nine’ were the 
chief works given by the Musical Society (founded in 
| 1877), under Mr. C. J. Coleman, on March 14. 

MANCHESTER.—The last two Hallé programmes in 

March were ‘ The Flying Dutchman’ and a selection 
| that included some Berlioz, Mozart, and Wagner, and 
| Strauss’s ‘ Don Juan.’ -Fallowfield Orchestral Society 
|gave Elgar’s ‘Carillon’ and the Variations from 
| Tchaikovsky’s Suite in G, under Mr. Morris Johnstone 





a -Mr. R. Richmond conducted the choir of the 





| . . are ’ 
| Manchester and Salford Caledonian Association in a 


| programme of modern part-songs.——Sir Hamilton 
| Harty was pianist at a concert of the Catterall Quartet, 
| and took part in Mozart’s G minor Pianoforte Quartet 
j}and Medtner’s Violin Sonata. 

| NEWCASTLE The Bach Choir, with assistance from 
|the Armstrong College Choral Society, sang Bach’s 
| Mass in B minor for the fourth time on March 24. 
| Dr. Whittaker conducted. 

NEWCASTLE (Staffs.).—The recently-formed New- 
| castle Choral Society, conducted by Mr. A. E. Green, 
| gave its first performance on Good Friday evening at 
| St. Giles’s Church, the work chosen being Fletcher's 
‘ The Passion of Christ.’ 

Nortuwicu.—A_ performance of Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Athalie’ was given recently by the Philharmonic 
Society, under Mr. J. Patterson Shaw. The choir also 
sang ‘ The Challenge of Thor,’ from ‘ King Olaf.’ An 
orchestra of thirty assisted. 

Norwicu.—At the Municipal Concert on March 16, 
an audience of over a thousand listened to thirteen 
numbers from Saint-Saéns’s ‘ The Animals’ Carnival ’ 
and Haydn’s ‘ Farewell’ Symphony.——tThe fifth of 
| Mr Cyril Pearce’s series of chamber concerts came to 
jan end on March 14. Three of Parry’s ‘ Songs of 
| Farewell’ were sung by St. Mary’s choir, and the 
| orchestra played Bloch’s Concerto Grosso 

PrenritH.—Mr. J. Pollard conducted the Musical 
Society—a chorus of a hundred and fifty and a largely 
professional orchestra of forty—in a performance of 
|‘ King Olaf’ on March 21. 
| PLtyMoutH.—Sapellnikov played Rachmaninov’s 
| second Pianoforte Concerto at the fifth and last of the 
| symphony concerts conducted by Mr. Ernest W. Goss 








| RuGcpy.—The Philharmonic Society, assisted by an 
{orchestra from Birmingham, gave Bach’s Mass in 
|B minor on March 19, under the direction of Mr 
| Kenneth A. Stubbs, music master at Rugby School. 

| Str. Avustett.—The Philharmonic Society gave 
| Dvordk’s ‘Stabat Mater’ at the Parish Church on 
| March 21, with accompaniment of organ and string 
orchestra. The performance was under the direction 
of Mr. W. Brennand Smith, who presided at the organ. 
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SHEFFIELD.—The fifty-third season of the Musical 
Union came to an end on March 21 with a performance 
of ‘Omar Khayyam,’ under Sir Henry Coward, with 
Miss Muriel Brunskill, Mr. Parry Jones, and Mr. Roy 
Henderson as principals. The choral work was 
preceded by the Finale from Dvordk’s ‘ New World’ 
Symphony. 

Sxrpton.—A performance of ‘ A Tale of Old Japan’ 
was given on March 12 by the Skipton Choral Society, 
under Mr. Arthur Townsend. 

SouTHPoRT.—The principal work in the programme 
given by the Orchestral Society on March 20, under 
Mr. Matthews, was Harty’s ‘ Irish’ Symphony. 

SUNDERLAND.—For the first time since 1888 the 
Sunderland Philharmonic Society performed ‘ Samson,’ 
on March 20. Mr. Jarman conducted, and the principal 
parts were taken by Miss Megan Thomas, Miss Hilda 
Rood, Mr. Joseph Farrington, and Mr. Barrington 
Hooper. 

WALSALL.—A selection from ‘ Dido and A=neas’ 
(which excluded A=neas) was given by the Philharmonic 
Society on April 8, under the direction of Mr. Horace 
Davies. A band of dancers assisted, and the chorus 
sang behind the scenes. Miss Phyllis Goulden was 
the Dido 

WorcESTER.—A programme of great diversity was 
chosen by Sir Ivor Atkins for the concert given by the 
Worcestershire Orchestral and Ladies’ Choral Society 
on March 20. The orchestra played Borodin’s Sym- 
phony in B minor, selections from the ‘ Water Music,’ 


Parry’s ‘Lady Radnor’s Suite,’ and an Overture, 
‘Barton Fair,” by Alexander Brent-Smith. The 
choral pieces included two medieval songs, ‘ The 


Maiden that is Makeles’ and ‘ Hymn to the Virgin,’ 
Byrd's ‘ Lullaby,’ Gluck’s ‘If to thine ears’ (from 
‘ Orpheus ’), Geoffrey Shaw’s ‘ How far is it to Bethle- 
hem ? ’, Holst’s ‘ Sorrow and Joy,’ and two of Elgar’s 
songs ‘From the Bavarian Highlands.’ A group of 
songs by Miss Isabel Lamond maintained the interest 
and variety of the programme. 

WortTHING.—Brahms’s ‘ Academic Festival Over- 
ture,” a Symphony in E flat by Haydn, and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Variations on a Rococo Theme,’ 
played by Miss May Mukle, were the chief works given 
by the Orchestral Society on March 16, under Mr. 
William Breat. 

Music in Scotland 

ARpDROsSSAN.—Ardrossan, Saltcoats, and Stevenston 
Choral Society gave a concert performance of Wallace’s 
* Maritana ’ in Saltcoats Town Hall. 

BLAIRGOWRIE.—Blairgowrie and Rattray Choral 
Society gave a performance of Haydn’s ‘ The Creation.’ 
Mr. E. F. Parker conducted. 

DUNFERMLINE.—The programme of a concert given 
by the Dunfermline Amateur Orchestral Society 
(conductor, Mr. J. Peebles Conn) included Schubert’s 
‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony, the Handel-Harty ‘ Water 
Music,’ and Elgar’s Serenade for strings. The Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trustees have announced their decision 
to discontinue providing an unresponsive public with 
Scottish Orchestra and ‘ celebrity ’ concerts. 

EpINBURGH.—At the concluding concert of the 
Reid Symphony Orchestra series, the programme 
comprised Bruckner’s Symphony No. 6,in A, Beet- 
hoven’s‘ Emperor’ Concerto (pianoforte, Dr. John Petrie 
Dunn), and Schubert’s ‘The Faithful Sentinel’ 
Overture. Prof. Tovey conducted.——Prof. Tovey 
closed his season of Sunday concerts with a pianoforte 
and vocal recital, in which he had the co-operation 
of Miss Marie Thomson (soprano), and a concert by 
the Reid Symphony Orchestra, the programme com- 
prising Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in C major 
(soloist, Miss Janet Grierson), Brahms’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in B flat (pianist, Prof. Tovey ; conductor, 
Dr. Mary Grierson), and Schubert’s ‘ The Conspiracy 
of Wives’ Overture. At one of Prof. Tovey’s 
University Historical concerts, the Elizabethan Choir, 
conducted by Mr. Percy Snowden, performed Mozart’s 











Missa Brevis in F major (K.192). A recital by the 
choir and orchestra of the Edinburgh Bach Society 
(Dr. Mary Grierson conducting) included the Church 
Cantata ‘ Der Geist hilft unser Schwacheit auf,’ some 
Church pieces by Taverner, Wilbye, and Byrd, a 
transcription for oboe, violin, and accompanying 
strings (probably its original form) of Bach’s Concerto 
No. 1, in C minor, for two pianofortes and strings, and 
a transcription for solo violin and strings, in G minor, 
of the Concerto in F minor for clavier.———Mr. W. B. 
Moonie’s Choir concluded its season with a performance 
of Handel’s ‘ Judas Maccabeus..——-The Edinburgh 
Royal Choral Union (conductor, Mr. Greenhouse Allt) 
gave what was announced as a bi-centenary perform- 
ance of Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion in Usher Hall. 

——Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral Society (conductor, 
Mr. Ralph T. Langdon) played at its second concert 
Beethoven’s second Symphony, Auber’s ‘ Masaniello’ 
Overture, Elgar’s second ‘ Wand of Youth ’ Suite, and 
an Idyll, entitled ‘ Waverley,’ by the conductor 
Mr. Kenneth Anderson played Mozart’s Violin Concerto 
No. 3, in G.——A week of opera in the King’s Theatre 
by the Edinburgh Grand Opera Society comprised 
three performances of Goldmark’s ‘The Queen of 
Sheba * and four of Offenbach’s ‘ The Tales of Hoff- 
mann,’ with Mr. Herbert More as conductor and 
Mr. Hebden Foster as producer.———-At a meeting of 
guarantors and subscribers in connection with the 
Paterson Orchestral (Scottish Orchestra) concerts, a 
deficit of £434 on the past season (the thirty-ninth) was 
announced, involving a call of 4s. 4d. in the £ on the 





guarantors as against 4s. 9d. in the / for the previous 
season.——Mr. Godfrey’s Choir (conductor, Mr. Gavin 
Godfrey) gave a concert performance of Gounod’s 
* Faust.’——An enterprising item in the programme of 


a concert given by the Girl Guides’ Choir (Miss Evelyn 
M‘Clure and Mrs. Alexander Maitland) was the second 
Act of Gluck’s ‘Orpheus and Eurydice..——The 
programme of the ninth annual concert of the Edinburgh 
Catholic Choral Society (conductor, Mr. W. B. Moonie) 
included the so-called ‘Mozart’s Twelfth Mass,’ 
Beethoven’s ‘ Hallelujah,’ and miscellaneous choral 
items.——Under the direction of Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland and Miss Susan Lushington, a stage per- 
formance of Purcell’s ‘ Dido and A©neas’ was given in 
Lauriston Hall with the assistance of the Scottish 
Girls’ Friendly Society Choir and members of the 
Reid Orchestra.——The latest addition to the choral 
resources of Edinburgh, the Athenian Choir, gave a 
first concert of part-songs, mostly Scottish. Mr 
Thomas Butcher conducted.——At the forty-second 
annual concert of the Leith Amateur Orchestral Society 
(conductor, Mr. W. Gilchrist Cochrane) the principal 
work performed was Haydn’s Symphony No. 11, in G. 
——St. Andrew Amateur Orchestral Society (con- 
ductor, Mr. Watt Jupp) gave its forty-fifth annual 
concert.- Pilrig Choral and Dramatic Society gave 
two performances of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice.’ 
———Mr. Kenneth Anderson (violin) and Mr. G. Forrest 
Newlands (pianoforte) gave a recital of Sonatas for 
violin and pianoforte by Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Elgar.——tThe large string orchestra of the Edinburgh 
Highland Reel and Strathspey Society gave its forty- 
eighth annual concert of reels and strathspeys. Mr. 
Ian C. Menzies conducted.——Miss Dorothy Mackin- 
tosh, a young Edinburgh violinist, gave a first recital. 
—— Mr. Robert Taylor gave a pianoforte recital.—— 
Mr. Paul Della Torre, the veteran Edinburgh pianist 
and composer, was entertained to dinner by the 
members of the Scottish Liberal Club. 

Griascow.—At the third musical evening of the 
Fellowes String Quartet special interest attached to 
three Rhapsodies by George Dyson, drawing their 
inspiration from Dante’s ‘ Divine Comedy.’ The 
programme included also Beethoven’s Quartet in 
B flat, Op. 18, No. 6, and Brahms’s Quartet in B flat, 
Op. 67. The Glasgow Arion Choir (conductor, 
Mr. William Robertson) gave an attractive programme 
of madrigals and part-songs. The choir and 
orchestra of the Glasgow Bach Society gave an Easter 
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performance of the ‘St. John’ Passion in Glasgow 
Cathedral. Mr. Steuart Wilson and Mr. Herbert 
Heyner were the principal soloists. Mr. Henry 
Haveral directed the performance, Miss Margaret 
Ludwig led the orchestra, and Miss Jean Hamilton 
took charge of the continuo work. The programme 
of a chamber concert given by the chamber orchestra 
of the Glasgow Bach Society included Bach’s Concertos 
in C major and D minor for three pianofortes and 
strings (soloists, Miss Ailie Cullen, Mr. Wilfrid Senior, 
and Mr. S. G. Askham), a transcription for solo violin 
(Miss Margaret Ludwig) and strings of the Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor, and a Chamber Suite for strings 
from the Symphonies of William Boyce. Mr. F. H. 
Bisset conducted.——The annual March concert of the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir (Mr. Hugh S. Roberton) ran 
for two evenings, and presented a wide and attractive 
range of part-songs, madrigals, and old Scottish 
Psalm-tunes. On some past occasions we have felt 
that the Orpheus showed a lack of spontaneity in some 
of its work, suggesting over-training or over-familiarity. 
Here, however, throughout the entire programme ‘ all 
the ardour of the spring’ moved and throbbed. The 
Orpheus Choir also visited Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Elgin, Dundee, Manchester, and London (two concerts). 
——tThe Glasgow Orpheus Choir Juniors and Sangspiel 
gave their fifth annual concert, the programme 
comprising two- and three-part songs, unison songs, 
action-songs, singing games, country dances, and 
eurhythmic movements. Mr. Roberton conducted the 
Junior Choir, taking the place of Mrs. Catherine | 
Armstrong, who left last month to settle in the United 
States. Mrs. Armstrong has been for the past fifteen 
years the outstanding children’s choir-trainer in 
Scotland. It is profoundly to be hoped that America 
will take the opportunity to make use of so notable a 
talent. The Ingram Choir, drawn from the ware- 
house staffs of Messrs. Campbells and Stewart & 
Macdonalds, Ltd., gave its annual concert of part-songs, 
&c. Mr. William Nisbet conducted.——aAt its second 
concert, the Glasgow Amateur Orchestral Society, ably 
directed by Mr. J. Peebles Conn, presented Goldmark’s 
‘ Rustic Wedding ’ Symphony, Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel 
and Gretel’ Overture, Schubert’s ‘ Italian’ Overture, 
and the Gluck-Mottl Ballet Suite-——-At the annual 
concert of the Glasgow University Choral Society 
(conductor, Mr. A. M. Henderson) the programme 
included Mozart’s setting of Psalm 91, and smaller 
choral pieces.——Glasgow Y.M.C.A. Choir (conductor, 
Mr. W. N. Macquarrie) concluded its season’s work | 
with a performance of Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah.'——The | 
Wallace Scott (Factory) Choir gave a varied programme 
of part-songs and operatic choruses at its annual 
concert. Mr. Macquarrie acted as conductor in 
succession to the late F. O. Sheard.——The solo 
singing of Mr. John Coates gave added distinction to 
an enjoyable programme of part-songs, &c., ably sung 
by the Glasgow Philharmonic Male-Voice Choir, 
Mr. Robert H. Howie conducting. The old- 
established Glasgow Select Choir, under the direction 
of Mr. Thorpe Davie, gave a programme of part-songs 
of a rather more enterprising type than heretofore —— 
Wellington Church Choir, directed by Mr. Fred Turner 
and Mr. J..M. Beaton, gave a performance of Handel’s 
‘Israel in Egypt.’———The Scottish Oils, Ltd., Staff 
Choir (conductor, Mr. James Smith) gave its second 
annual concert of part-songs and _ glees. The 
Scottish Song Society Ladies’ Choir (conductor, Miss 
Mary Dixon) gave its annual concert of part-songs. 
——In St. Matthew’s U.F. Church, the enterprising 
Mr. Erik Chisholm presented de Falla’s ‘ Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain,’ Holst’s ‘ The Morning of the Year,’ 
Kodaly’s ‘ Hungarian Psalm,’ and Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations, the organ taking the place of the orchestra 
throughout. In the Kodaly Psalm most of the chorus 
work was simply omitted, and as a whole the enter- 
prising programme proved over-ambitious.——The 
choir of All Saints’ Church, Jordanhill, gave two 

rformances of the setting of the ‘ St. Luke’ Passion 
doubtfully attributed to Bach.——At the annual 
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orchestral concert of the Scottish National Academy 
of Music, the students’ orchestra, substantially re- 
inforced by professionals, played Beethoven’s fourth 
Symphony, Mendelssohn's ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
Overture, and other works. 

GREENOCK.—Greenock Festival Ladies’ Choir (con- 
ductor, Mr. W. M‘Leod Nicolson) gave a programme 
of part-songs. 

LINLITHGOW.—The programme of the annual spring 
concert of the Linlithgow Choral Union (conductor, 


Mr. T. Finlay, Edinburgh) included Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Hear my prayer’ and part-songs. 
PaIsLEY.—Paisley Choral Union (conductor, Dr. 





William Rigby) presented Sullivan’s ‘The Golden 
Legend.’ 
STIRLING.—Stirling Choral Society (conductor, Mr. 


R. K. MacCallum) gave a performance of Handel’s 
‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ which showed a marked falling 
away from the efficient standard of past seasons.——— 
The Stirling Arion Choir (conductor, Mrs. May 
Carruthers Greig) gave a concert of madrigals and 
part-songs. 

GENERAL.—The Westminster Choir, from Dayton, 
Ohio, U.S.A., gave concerts of sacred music at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and was warmly received by 
audiences of moderate size. The choir, a young one, 
shows promise rather than achievement. The indi- 
vidual voices are of really fine quality, and reveal 
at times a remarkably. rich and smooth sonority of 
ensemble and at other times a floating pianissimo of 
ethereal loveliness. The drilk and discipline are 
mechanically perfect. The fineness of the shading is 
a feature. The chording is pure, and the intonation 
remarkably secure. The diction is clear, but very 
lacking in significance, the choir’s utterance being 
curiously level and the consonants in need of energising. 
The vowelling is fairly pure, but the ‘00’ vowel is a 
consistent offender. Rapid articulation is thick and 
close-mouthed, with inadequate lip-mobility and over- 
long vowelling. Tip-toe whispering practice would 
revolutionise this. The runs are over-articulated, 
through a consistent interpolation of the aspirate. The 
choir is fortunate in its trainer, Mr. John Finley 
Williamson. He has a quiet, competent style, and an 
agreeably modest platform manner. But his gestures 
lack grip, variety, and—at times—sweep. It is hardly 


| possible, with so mild and restricted a beat, to draw 


from singers the torrent of rhythmic and dynamic 
energy called for in a Bach Motet. On the inter- 
pretative side the choir’s work is sincere, but negative— 
too docile and student-like. It lacks elemental 
qualities, virility, vitality, resiliency, bite—in short, 
it lacks emotional and rhythmic impulse. However 
moved the singers may have been by the music, they 
do not appear to be moved by it at the moment of 
performance, without which the dry bones cannot be 
made to live. The Dayton Choir has undoubted 
possibilities of greatness, but it has still to learn, at 
least in its public appearances, to lift up its heart as 
well as its voice in song. SEBASTIAN. 





Music in Jreland 

Be.rast.—At the Philharmonic concert on March 15 
the chief works were ‘ Acis and Galatea’ and Harty’s 
suite of ‘ Fantasy Scenes from an Eastern Romance.’ 
Mr. E. Godfrey Brown conducted.——Brahms's 
‘ Requiem ’ was sung in the Cathedral on March 24, 
under the direction of Capt. C. J. Brennan. Miss 
Ethel Bartlett and Mr. Rae Robertson gave a two- 
pianoforte recital for the B.M.S., the programme 
ranging from Couperin to Bax’s ‘The Poisoned 
Fountain ’ and ‘ Moy Mell.’ 

Dusiin.—On March 16 the Philharmonic Society 
gave its last concert of the season. Brahms’s ‘ Tragic ’ 
Overture, Ina Boyle’s ‘ The Magic Harp,’ and Wagner’s 
‘Good Friday Music’ were conducted by Col. Fritz 
Braze, and Mr. J. Turner Huggard conducted Brahms’s 
* Requiem.’ The programme given by the Culwick 
Choral Society on March 21 included the Sanctus from 
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the B minor Mass, three choruses from Holst’s ‘ The 
Coming of Christ,’ and part-songs by Parry, Elgar, and 
Armstrong Gibbs.——-The University Choral Society, 
under Dr. George Hewson, gave Mozart’s Mass in 
C minor. 


Music in Wales 

ABERYSTWYTH.—At the usual end-of-term College 
concert on March 15, Sapellnikov gave a pianoforte 
recital, his programme including Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C minor (Op. 111), a group of Chopin solos, and some 
Russian numbers. 

Barry Dockx.—On March 27 the Tabernacle Choral 
Society gave a successful performance of Bach’s ‘ lesu 
Dyrchafedig ’ (‘ The Lord ascendeth ’), and two small 
works by Welsh composers— Dyn a aned o Wraig’ 
(‘Man that is born of woman’), by D. Christmas 
Williams, and ‘ Deffro, mae’n Ddydd’ (‘ Awake, for it 
is day ’), by David Evans. 

CarpirF.—On March 16, at the weekly College 
concert, a quartet composed of staff members and 
students played Dvordk’s String Quartet (Op. 96), 
and the students’ choir sang a number of Welsh and 
English part-songs, including a Welsh version of 
Robert Edwards’s madrigal, ‘In going to my lonely 
bed.’ -During the past month the National Orchestra 
of Wales has given Glazounov’s Symphony No. 8, 
Weber’s Bassoon Concerto (soloist, Mr. Fawcett), 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in E flat (soloist, Mr. Albert 
Voorsanger), and, ine conjunction with a chorus of 
members of the Cardiff Musical Society and the 
Lyrian Singers, several scenes from Wagner’s operas 
and Kodaly’s ‘ Psalmus Hungaricus.’ 

LLANELLY.—At the County School an end-of-term 
concert was given, at which the orchestra played 
Handel’s Overture to ‘ Otto,’ Haydn’s ‘ London’ 
Symphony, and Bach’s Violin Concerto (soloist, 
Mr. Elvet Marks). Pianoforte solos were given by 
Miss Gwenda Vaughan, including Debussy’s ‘La 
Cathédrale Engloutie..———On April 7, at the Y.M.C.A., 
the same orchestra played the Overture to ‘ Otto,’ a 
group of Handel melodies arranged by Mr. Haydn 
Jones, the Overture to ‘ Figaro’ (Mozart), and the 
‘London’ Symphony. As a result the local Rotary 
Club is trying to form a permanent orchestra in the 
town.——A number of local choral societies have given 
performances of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ ‘St. Paul,’ 
*“ Samson,’ and Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater.’ 

MERTHYR.—A successful performance of ‘ Israel in 
Egypt’ was given by the Choral Society on March 21, 
conducted by Mr. W. J. Watkins. 

Nrwport.—Bach’s Mass in B minor was sung on 
April 9 by the Newport Choral Society, assisted by 
members of the Bristol Choral Society. Mr. Arthur E 
Sims conducted 


~ Musical Wotes from Abroad 


GERMANY 

BRUNO WALTER AND THE GERMAN OPERATIC CRISIS 

It has happened as everybody expected: the 
existence of three opera-houses at Berlin has brought 
a crisis 
natural consequence of the changed political and 
economic situation in Germany. In former times the 
number of opera-houses was justified by the many 
princely subventions in the many small States of the 
Empire. Under the present changed conditions and 
financial distress the number is excessive, as the 
municipal authorities are perfectly aware. But one 
cannot get rid of superfluous opeta-houses. While it 
is felt all over Germany, the operatic crisis leads to 
particularly unpleasant consequences at Berlin, where 
it is natural that the high standard of operatic activity 
demanded in the capital can be maintained only at 
the greatest expense. Can it really be maintained at 
all ? 

Bruno Walter, the man whose experience in operatic 








Operatic inflation, as we may call it, is a} 


foresaw the crisis in Berlin opera four years ago, and, 
despairing of seeing it solved under the present system, 
sketched a project for simplifying the situation and for 
saving opera just by this simplification. He proposed 
to unite the State and Municipal Opera Houses, em- 
ploying one company of principals, but maintaining 
a separate chorus and orchestra for each house. He 
hoped in this way to give first-rate performances of 
a repertory reasonably divided between the two opera- 
houses. The first condition of this change would have 
been that some outstanding personalities among the 
singers (who, for the present, spend a great part of 
the season in America) would be under contract to 
devote the whole of their activity to Berlin. This 
would, of course, mean higher payment. The project 
was fully approved by Heinz Tietjen, the Intendant 
of the Municipal Opera House, who in the meantime 
had also become General-Intendant of the State Opera 
House ; so it was expected that the scheme would be 
carried out. 

It could not be denied that under Walter’s direction 
the Municipal Opera House had risen to the first posi- 
tion among Berlin opera-houses. It was just this fact 
that prevented Bruno Walter from seeing his hopes 
fulfilled, for the municipal authorities desired him to 
keep his post. At the same time it was understood 
that Walter’s plan was being further jeopardised by 
certain offers that were made to Furtwangler (who 
had recently refused the post of General-Director at 
the Vienna State Opera) 

Seeing that the situation was becoming more and 
more critical, Walter sent an ultimatum to the 
Oberbiirgermeister declaring his intention to resign 
unless the re-organization as sketched by both himself 
and Tietjen, and approved in principle also by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, were carried into effect 
under his musical direction. 

For some weeks a Bruno Walter crisis held all Berlin 
music-lovers in suspense. It has terminated now in 
Bruno Walter’s resolution to quit. He expects, no 
doubt, to see the situation change in his favour on 
the lapse of Erich Kleiber’s present contract as leading 
general musical director of the State Opera House 
At the moment, however, we have the sad spectacle 
of a musician inspired with high ideals retiring from 
the operatic stage. And this happens just after 
Walter’s activities at the Munich Opera House have 
come to an end ADOLF WEISSMANN 


HOLLAND 

Paderewski'’s appearances at Amsterdam and The 
Hague were as notable for the way in which they were 
regarded by the Dutch public and critics as for the 
playing of the master himself. With such a reputation 
|as his it was practically impossible that he should be 
| received with the indifference accorded to the ordinary 
newcomer whose reputation is smaller, but the Dutch- 
men maintained their attitude of independence and 
freedom of judgment to a remarkable degree. Even 
some of the public waited until they had read the 
| verdicts of their favourite local critics before taking 
the trouble to hear him for themselves. Consequently 
| the first recital in each town was attended by smaller 
}and less expectant crowds than its successor. The 
|critics, for their part, steadfastly set themselves 
| against and refused to succumb to the magic of his 
| personality. He was a pianist; possibly one of the 
| greatest pianists of all history, but nevertheless a 
| manipulator of mechanism and sounds whose methods 
must be analysed, whose powers must be appraised 
| by certain standards to which they did not invariably 
}in all details conform. The artistic and popular 
|triumph of the great man was complete, but it is 
| questionable whether in any other country it has 
| during the last four decades had to be won so entirely 
afresh 
| Winifred Christie came here with the dice loaded 
|against her—she was introducing a new instrument 
(the Pleyel Moor pianoforte), and she included in her 








matters can hardly be surpassed among musicians, | programme a transcription, and of all works ever written 
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the one least amenable, from the point of view of the 
average Dutch music-lover, to transcription—Bach’s 
Chaconne for violin. 


Beethoven’s fourth Pianoforte Concerto proved too | eminently 


much, so that while everything was done in an 
admittedly clever way, it was not ‘the thing,’ and 
the conservative and ‘ proper’ critics did not like it, 
while the general public who attended her concert and | 
recital were divided. 





An artist who is making rapid strides in the favour | 
of Dutch audiences is Isolde Menges, whose purity of 
style and complete technical mastery, combined with 
a well-controlled but enthusiastic artistic temperament, | 
provide exactly what such audiences wish. Both at} 
her own recitals and in concertos with the big orchestras | 
she has now a strong following. 

A number of novelties and quasi-novelties have 
figured in the Concertgebouw programmes during the 
last few weeks, the most striking of which is the 
Magnificat of Heinrich Kaminski. The work is no} 
mere setting of the sacred hymn, but is an elaborate | 
attempt to express the mystic atmosphere surrounding | 
the occasion of its origin. A soprano soloist (Lotte | 
Leonard) represents the Virgin, there is a choir of female | 
voices, a ‘distant choir’ of mixed voices, which adds to | 
the mystic element, and full orchestra. The text | 
consists of only a part of the Magnificat, together with | 
the Ave Maria, Gloria Patri, and interspersed Hosannas. | 
It is a strikingly individual work, which speaks with 
conviction, but which yet must be heard a number of 
times before one can definitely ‘ place ’ it. 

A Concertino for pianoforte by Lon Lichtveld, one 
of the younger Dutch composers, produced by the 
Haarlem Orchestral Society under Eduard van Beinum, 
with Alide van Uitvanck as soloist, showed considerable 
progress technically and a real growth in personality 
on the part of the composer. The few experiments in 
tonal variety invariably ‘ come off,’ and the working 
up to the climax is effective Best of all, it is really a 
work for pianoforte and not merely an orchestral work 
with a pianoforte in the score. 

Rudolf Mengelberg’s Symphonic Variations for 
cello and orchestra (Op. 15), in which the solo part 
was played by Gaspar Cassado, is similarly the strongest 
and most original work which has yet come from its 
creator’s pen, and will probably be popular alike with 
artists and audiences. HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


| 
| 
| 


ITALY 
MILAN 

During the Easter holidays nearly all the churches 
announced special music, but unfortunately the only 
service of importance that was not too far away was 
that in the Cathedral, on Easter Sunday morning. A 
Mass by Angelo Albergoni was performed, with the 
exception of the Kyrie, which is not included in the 
Ambrosian (Milan) service. This work was awarded 
a prize some years ago, and has since, on account of 
its nature, been more or less forgotten. It is written 
for two organs and a choir of sixty voices, and being 
almost purely polyphonic, suggests both Bach and 
Palestrina. Its harmonies, however, are now and then 
quite modern, and the work bears no resemblance to 
any other that the present writer can call to mind. 

Unfortunately, the overwhelming vastness of the 
Duomo reacts against the acoustics, and the constant 
movement in the building spoiled the general effect. 
\t a rough guess there were about twenty thousand 
people present, and the chair-sellers (chairs are to be 
hired for ten centimes each) and the whispering of the 
people made so much noise that it was useless to aim 
at any delicacy of interpretation. 

The boys’ voices here have a quite different quality 
from those of English boys; one might say that they 
correspond to the adult Italian voice, which, as everyone 
is aware, is easily distinguishable from that of the 
Teuton or Anglo-Saxon. One cannot bestow very 
high praise upon the Milanese as choral singers ; there 
were frequent occasions when a decided lack of co- 
ordination was evident, but beyond that one could 





certainly feel their sincerity. 


|a sound 


It should be worth while 
for English choirs to get hold of this work, as it presents 


This and the modernisation of|no insuperable difficulties, abounds in merit, and is 


suitable for concerts or, in an English 
version, Church work. 

Joseph Szigeti, who gave an interesting programme 
of violin music, was rewarded with a big audience, and 
won the entire approval both of press and public. 
The Sonata in G, by Debussy, ‘ Baal Shem ’ by Bloch, 


|}and one of Bach’s solo sonatas, were the principal 


Tartini, Bart6k, and de Falla were other com- 
posers on his list. The Bloch work was especially good. 
THE RUSSIAN NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 

This so-called orchestra of balalaika players was 
heard with keen interest. The instruments produced 
more like xylophones than anything else. 
They had a chorus and soloists, and filled out their 
programme with familiar and unfamiliar Russian music. 
Naturally they did the ‘ Volga.’ A bass soloist was 
one of the most pleasing of the artists. 

THE OPERAS AT LA SCALA 

During Toscanini’s absence in America, interest 
flags somewhat in opera. This is entirely unjust, 
as his chief deputy, Ettore Panizza, if not what our 
American cousins call a ‘ high light,’ is a sound and 
intelligent musician. His production of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘Czar Saltan’ was both delicate and 
forceful. It was the first time that the opera had 
been given in Italy, and it was well received. 

Musically there is nothing extraordinary in the 
opera beyond the simply gorgeous tone-colours. There 
are many moments when one is carried into ecstasies 
over the perfection of workmanship in the development 
and laying out of ideas. Yet in the same instant one 
deplores the lack of inspiration 

The performance left only one thing to be desired. 
The soprano who sang the music of the swan was 
persistently off pitch, and absolutely unintelligible. 
She sang badly enough to be the product of a modern 
Italian maestro who specialises in foreign students. 
Umberto de Lelio was the Czar, and made one of his 
specialties of the réle. His genial personality and 
fat voice were adapted to the part, and his comicality 
was very delightful. As the Czarina, Bruna Rasa was 
effective and pleasing. The wonder boy, Guy, was 
most convincing when, as a hornet (perfectly done by 
a little ballerina), he went about doing his stinging. 

Scenically there was much to admire. The sets 
had been designed on the lines now in vogue in Russia, 
and proved refreshing both to the mind and to the eye 

LA CAMPANA SOMMERSA 

This new opera by Ottorino Respighi, which had its 
first performance in Germany a short time ago, and 
which has since been given at the Metropolitan in New 
York, with no very encouraging results, received its 
first performance at La Scala (and in Italy) at the 
time of our writing. Hauptmann’s Fantasy ‘ The 
Sunken Bell’ needs no introduction, and is well 
enough known to make description unnecessary. 

The difficulties of setting such a work are manifest, 
and, honestly speaking, Respighi was not the right man 
to attempt it. He is too distant from the ‘ human’ 
side of his drama, and where infinite variety of method 
is not sufficient, his scope of invention is too limited 

The performance was on a par with the opera. 
Panizza did as much with the beautiful score as was 
humanly possible, and gave occasion for the hearing 
of some of the most delightful orchestral colours and 
treatments that one could wish for. The symphonic 
writer in Respighi, refined, aristocratic to the degree 
of being thin-blooded, was far more in evidence than 
the opera writer. The sonority reached its greatest 
heights at the close of the third Act. Of the singers, 
Pertile and the soprano Saraceni were the most 
satisfactory. The other important part was taken, 
rather unhappily, by Mércédes Llopart, one of those 
‘accurate’ singers with indifferent means. 

Many curtains were taken by the artists, the author, 
the composer, the conductor, and Dr. Lert, director of 
the setting. CHARLES D'IF. 
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NEW YORK in most European cities. The League of Composers 
By common consent this has been the dullest season | has presented some music of decided importance 
in New York’s recent musical experience, and while | Hindemith’s Song-Cycle for voice and -small instru- 
such jeremiads are by no means uncommon during | mental combination ; ‘ Die Junge Magd,’ with Madame 
the latter half of the season, they are taken seriously | Cahier’s invaluable assistance; and Schdénberg’s 
this year, and seem to have rather more than the| Quartet with voice. The Copland-Sessions concerts, 
usual justification. One thinks back in a vain search|a series which aims to present chamber music by 
for an outstanding musical experience. | American composers of the youngest generation, has 
New York, of course, is a spoiled city in musical | brought forward much in the way of sensationalism 
matters. The comings and goings of the greatest and | and a good deal in the way of music. ‘ Pro Musica ’ 
the great are of too frequent occurrence to rank | has at least the visit and country-wide tour of Arthur 
among the season’s headline events. Moreover, the | Honegger to its credit. 
impression that they make is usually by no means in Among the orchestral novelties two or three seem 
due proportion to their musical significance. Walter | to have made an impression deep enough to be remem- 
Gieseking, for example, has played three or four times| bered. Ernest Bloch’s epic rhapsody, ‘ America 
during the last few months without once filling that | which won a $3,000 prize offered by Musical America 
same Carnegie Hall that can hardly hold the audiences | has, without doubt, I think, more musical substance 
that storm it when a flashier and much less important | thanany of the others, mixed up as it is with passionatel\ 
pianist like Horowitz plays there. Myra Hess, despite | sincere expressions of a rather prophetic and non 
the adulation that a limited audience reserves almost | musical nature. It is at times, surely, very great and 
exclusively for her, did not once bring a capacity | deeply-moving music. It had a simultaneous premiér: 
audience to the much smaller Town Hall. Meanwhile,| by five leading American orchestras, and has been 
for Ganna Walska’s long-delayed appearance, for | played since then, I believe, some thirty-five times in 
concerts of the Boston, Philadelphia, or New York} all. Kussewitzky brought the premiéres of Stravinsky's 
Philharmonic Orchestras (irrespective of their pro-|‘ Apollon Musagéte’ and a Pianoforte Concerto of 
grammes), for Chaliapin, Kreisler, and Yehudi Menuhin, | Toch, with Jesus Maria Sanroma as soloist. Stokowski 
tickets were always at a premium. is to conduct the first American stage performance of 
The thirst for orchestral concerts is one of the|‘ Les Noces,’ under the auspices of the League of 
strangest, and in some ways one of the least gratifying, Composers, in a few weeks. 
of concert-world phenomena. It is commonly said,| Respighi has had more premiéres during the season 
above all in England, that American orchestras have | than one can (or likes to) think of. He is reported to 
reached a standard of excellence unapproached by | have said that in Heaven he could not have wished for 
even the best of European orchestras. I never heard | a better performance of his ‘ La Campana Sommersa ’ 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in its hey-day, when|than the Metropolitan gave it. I am of those who 
Stokowski devoted his entire time to it (instead of hope that in Heaven ‘ La Campana Sommersa,’ together 
leaving it, as he has for the last two years, chiefly in| with the Feasts, Pines, and Fountains of Rome, may 
the hands of ‘ guest’ conductors). But there are those, | not be heard at all. 
even among the critics, who say that the Boston - 
Symphony Orchestra is not far behind the Philadelphia PRES Hee 
at its greatest. I cannot understand why so many TORONTO 
people think that either of these orchestras even | The most important event of the year has been the 
approach the uncanny perfection of the Berlin Phil-| Mendelssohn Choir Festival, held on Thursday to 
harmonic or the Staatsoper Orchestra in Unter den/| Saturday, February 7 to 9. As is the usual custom, 
Linden. It may be true that Furtwangler, Kleiber, | three choral concerts were given, with the additional 
and Walter do not rise to the heights of incandescence | orchestral matinée on the Saturday. For each event 
(this season’s favourite descriptive term) at which burn | the entire house was sold out. 
the Kussewitzkian and Stokowskian flames; I should It has been felt this vear that both choir and orchestra 
concede evea that only for the sake of argument. But| (the Cincinnati Symphony under Fritz Reiner) have 
the German orchestras have routine virtues, excellences | reached a stage in the history of their eventful co- 
in metier, that one seeks in vain in America: clean | operation which permits each willingly to submerge 
attacks, nicely adjusted balances, rhythmic precision. | individual identity in a fuller and more finished 
Toscanini admittedly brings the New York Phil-| unity. An artistic understanding of this nature 
harmonic to a height to which it otherwise hardly penetrates quite deeply into such works as Wolf- 
even aspires. In many ways absolute supremacy | Ferrari’s ‘La Vita Nuova,’ the performance of which 
seems not too strong a word to apply to him. But| was heralded by the critics en masse as one of the most 
even under his incontestably magnificent baton I have | remarkable achievements in the history of choral 
heard rhythmic uncertainties, imperfections in intona-| music in Canada. Mr. Reiner and Dr. Fricker were 
tion and attack, that would not for a moment be| entirely at one; the Mendelssohn Choir is this year 
tolerated at Berlin. more finely balanced and in richer tone than even 
The fact is that the spectacle of a strong and graceful | the most optimistic could have anticipated ; and the 
man standing before an orchestra and miming the| Cincinnati Orchestra, now so intensely masterful in 
music, which is what the strong men from Boston and | both accompaniment and virtuoso work, seems to be 
Philadelphia (and now Krauss from Frankfiirt, less | yiewed to-day as a definite part of our musical life 
successfully) do, has a fascination for the New York | at Toronto, rather than as a mere visiting body of 
audience that nothing can equal. I do not say that | ynusual brilliance. And so it is generally held that 
their delight is not partly musical, but it seems to me | smoothness of performance, in combination with a 
obvious that it is only partly so. To some extent the | deeper spirituality, was the keynote of the festival 
critics are swept along in this excitement, and they in | Madame Elizabeth Rethburg made a deep impression 
turn are credited with an enormous influence on public | with the dignity and purity of her singing, although 
opinion. a serious illness prevented her appearance on the 
Of outstanding new works there have been regrettably | second night. Mr. Frazer Gange did splendid work 
few. $75,000 is the sum the Metropolitan Opera|both in ‘La Vita Nuova’ and also in Stanford's 
House is said to have spent on its tasteless and |‘ Songs of the Fleet.’ 
ineffective production of * Jonny spielt auf.’ The| The principal works performed, besides those men- 
amount of money forthcoming for the presentation of |tioned, were Brahms’s ‘ Song of Destiny,’ Mozart's 
music in less ostentatious and more important forms | Motet ‘ Splendente Te, Deus,’ a cycle of Canadian folk- 
is not in proportion, although New York is rather|songs arranged for choral voices, di Lasso’s ‘ Take 
more fortunate in this regard than most European | my heart into your care,’ Wesley’s ‘In exitu Israel,’ 
capitals. Modern music especially has the benefit of Respighi’s orchestral Suite ‘ The Birds,’ and Brahms’s 
performances whose quality is definitely higher than | first Symphony. 





ARTHUR MENDEL. 
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There have been two concerts by the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra—the first introducing a novelty 
in the form of Parry’s ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin ’—given 
in conjunction with the ambitious Toronto Conserva- 
tory Chorus under Dr. Ernest Macmillan. At the 
second, Dr. von Kunits presented a ‘ Rhapsodie 
Canadienne’ by the Anglo-Canadian Robert Graham 
Manson, once of London and now leading the orchestra’s 
second violins. This is a cleverly atmospheric work, 
abounding in racy rhythms. 

Successful recitals have come from Chaliapin, 
Martinelli (both in splendid voice), Mlle. Madeleine 
Monnier, a gifted Parisian ‘cellist, and the famous 
contralto Sigfrid Onegin, whose singing was a revelation 
in tone-quality, range, and artistry. H. C. F. 


Obituary ; 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

JosErH Cox BripceE, at St. Albans, on March 29. 
He was born in 1853, at Rochester, where his fatlier 
was a lay-clerk at the Cathedral. Like his brother, 
John Frederick, who was his senior by nine years, he 
began his musical career as a chorister at that Cathedral, 
and, again like him, became pupil-assistant to the 
organist there, John Hopkins. At the age of seventeen 
he was appointed assistant to his brother at Manchester 
Cathedral. In 1871 he obtained an organ scholarship 
at Exeter College, Oxford, graduating Mus. Bac. in 
1876, and Mus. Doc. in 1885. In 1877 he succeeded | 
Frederick Gunton as organist of Chester Cathedral, | 
where he remained until his retirement in 1925. 
Outside the Cathedral, his musical services to Chester | 
were many. In 1879 he revived the Musical Festival, | 
which had lapsed for fifty years, and showed uncommon 
ability both as organizer and conductor. He also 
founded the Chester Musical Society, and for twenty | 
years both financed and conducted it. 











He did valuable | 
research work in music and archeology, showing all 
his famous brother’s enthusiasm for out-of-the-way 
lore. His musical activities soon extended far beyond 
Chester. From 1886 to 1889 he conducted the 
Bradford Festival Choral Society, and he deputised 
frequently for Hallé at Bristol and elsewhere. In 
1908 he was appointed Professor of Music at Durham 
University, and he examined also for the Universities 
of Oxford and London. On his retirement from Chester 
he became Director of Trinity College of Music, London. 
He composed many works of various kinds, the more 
important among them being written for the Chester 


ANDRE Spoor, on March 29, at The Hague, where 
for twenty-five years he had been Professor at the 
Royal Conservatorium. He’ was one of the best- 
known of the older generation of Dutch violinists, and 
a former pupil of Wirth, Massant, and Csillag. He 
made his first public appearance as an infant prodigy 
over fifty years ago, and at twenty years of age was 
Concert-meister at St. Petersburg. Later he held 
appointments at Charkow and Hamburg, under von 
Bilow. For ten years he was assistant-conductor of 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra under Mengelberg, and 
later of the Residentie Orchestra under Viotta. At 
the time of his death, which occurred quite suddenly, 
Spoor was sixty-one years old. 

JANE MARIAN JOSEPH, in London, on March 9, aged 
thirty-four. She showed exceptional musical talent at 
an early age, and on leaving Girton College, where 
she conducted the choral society and orchestra, she 
entered the musical profession. As a composer she 
showed the influence of Holst, who was her teacher 
at St. Paul’s Girls’ School. 

Burwoop NICHOLLs, at Aberdeen, for forty years 
organist and choirmaster of Rubislaw Parish Church, 
Aberdeen. A native of Kent, he studied under Dr. 
Longhurst, Canterbury Cathedral; was later an 
articled pupil to the late W. S. Hoyte ; and was much in 
demand for organ recitals and oratorio performances. 

Wi1.1aM J. Jones, on March 6, aged seventy-two. 
He was a pianoforte maker, and for sixty-three years 
a member of the choir at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Westminster. He joined at the age of eight, and sang 
on the last Sunday of his life. 

JouN HarRIson, on March 19, at Colne, Lancashire, 
aged sixty-one. He began his vocal career as a bari- 
tone, but later became a tenor, singing with great 
success in opera. About twenty years ago he was a 
popular figure at Covent Garden. 

Epwin LeMarE, on March 19, in his eighty-ninth 
year, at Ventnor, where for over sixty years he had 
been organist of Holy Trinity Church. He was the 
father of Edwin H. Lemare. 

G. M. Hotmss Dovuc tas, at Glasgow. A well-known 
amateur operatic singer, president of the Glasgow 
Philharmonic Society, and one of the founders of the 
Glasgow Grand Opera Society. 





Miscellaneous 


The Tonic Sol-fa College will hold its fifty-third 
annual Summer Term Holiday Course for Music 





Festival. On settling in London he continued his 
interest in education and research by becoming 


President of the Musical Association. | 


SIMON VAN MILLIGEN, at Amsterdam, last month, 
at the age of seventy-nine. He was known 


own countrymen as a teacher, writer, editor, and | 
composer, excelling in every one of these respects. To} 


the foreigner his reputation was more limited, but in 
circles where research and solid scholarship are valued 
he had a considerable standing. His chief work is 
an exhaustive ‘ History of the Development of Music,’ 
recently brought up-to-date by Sem Dresden, which 


is the standard work on this subject for Dutch students. | 


He wrote a pamphlet on ‘ Modern Dutch Music,’ which 
was widely distributed in America. As Chairman of 
the Examination Board of ‘ Toonkunst ’ and of various 


professional societies he enjoyed a personal popularity | 


equal to his artistic reputation. 

EDWARD OXENFORD, at Haddenham, Buckingham- 
shire, on March 15, aged eighty-two. Although he 
wrote many pieces for the stage, he will be remembered 
chiefly as a remarkably copious and successful writer 
of words for songs. No fewer than seven thousand 
came from his pen, and he also translated many songs, 


&c., from almost every European language. As a} 


librettist, he had a hand in about two hundred operas, 
operettas, and cantatas, among the latter being ‘ Ruth,’ 
set to music by A. R. Gaul. 

J. Percy Ross, at Glasgow. For many years a 
prominent teacher of singing at Glasgow. 


to his | 


Teachers at College Buildings, Earlham Hall, Forest 
| Gate, from July 30 to August 15. The lecturers will 
|be Mr. Frederick Green, Mr. Granville Humphreys, 
Mr. Arthur Stork, and Mr. Walter Harrison. Full 
| particulars from the Secretary, Tonic Sol-fa College, 


| 26, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 

| Stanford’s ‘ The Revenge’ and Beethoven’s fourth 
|Symphony were the principal items in the Boston 
| (Lincs.) Society’s concert on April 19, conducted by 
Dr. Bernard Jackson. A first performance was given 
of ‘Orientale,’ an orchestral piece by William Fenney. 
Miss Dorothy Silk was the soloist, and the Yorkshire 
String Quartet also took part. 

Mr. Arthur G. Colborn has been presented with an 
| illuminated address and a cheque to mark the com- 
pletion of thirty years’ service at Stapleton Church, 
Bristol. The presentation took place at a concert of 
his own compositions, organized by a committee of the 
| chureh council. 

The Billingborough Choral Society (Lincs.) performed 
Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur’ in an abridged version on April 
| 11, assisted by soloists and a small orchestra from 
| Boston. <A well diversified programme included also 
| several movements from Bach's Orchestral Suite in C. 


| Dr. Bernard Jackson conducted. 

| Mr. B. Chambers, 90. Lawrence Road, Southsea, tells 
|us that he has sixteen spare back numbers of the 
| Musical Times which he will be pleased to forward to 
| anyone who will pay the postage. 
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